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5. 
| E stroked the head of his dog, and 


said good-humouredly to a child 
who stood by, ‘Would you like to hear 
Oscar sing ?” 

“Oh, please!” cried the 
round-eyed with delight. 

‘““ Now, old boy, you’ve got to sing us 
a song!” 

In a sweet tenor voice, bearing but 
little trace of age, the Reverend Charles 
Biddulph hummed a few bars of ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

Curly black Oscar pricked up his ears, 
opened his wide jaws, caught the right 
note, and raised a plaintive howl, to the 
unbounded joy of the child. 

““What a concert!” said another person 
at the front door. And a tall young man 
came through the house into the light 
which shone from the vicarage kitchen, 
towards the group there, blinking his eyes 
and laughing. 

“Why, Algy! You are a late visitor!” 

“IT know. And I’ve come to supper 
with you instead of eating a solitary dinner 
at home. Let’s have one of your excellent 
broiled bones, Mrs. Morris.” 

The new visitor had a very pleasant and 
courteous manner. The cook smiled at 
him and curtsied. 

“Thank you, my lord; I’ll see what I 
can do.” 

‘“*Good-night, Kitty,” 
man to the child. 

“‘Good - night, Sir; good-night, your 
lordship.” She gave a little dip and 
turned to leave the kitchen. 

The* young man who had just arrived 
laid his hand on the small girl’s shoulder. 
‘‘ Here ’s half-a-crown, Kitty, to buy a doll 
with.” Lord Kynoch was evidently in a 
very good temper. 

‘““Now, Algy,” said the Vicar, as they 
went towards the front room, “ I suppose 
you have something to tell me.” 

‘* How the dickens do you guess that ?” 

** My dear boy, from your manner. You 
are smiling all over your face. Yes—and 
actually blushing ! ” 
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The elder man threw his arm round the 
shoulders of the younger. 

“I have suspected something for a little 
while,” he said. ‘Ever since you were at 
Monte Carlo, in fact.” 

Lord Kynoch seated himself in an arm- 
chair in the study, under the rays of the 
Vicar’s lamp. Seen in the bright light he 
was less prepossessing than he had appeared 
in the hall. His complexion was un- 
healthy, with a certain redness round his 
eyes and nose; his fair hair was thin and 
lustreless ; his hand shook a good deal as 
he adjusted the lamp- shade, which his 
elbow had displaced. The Vicar looked 
at him for one moment sharply out of his 
dark eyes. Then he sighed. 

““You are not looking very well to- 
night, Algy.” 

The young man moved restlessly in his 
chair. 

“Oh, it’s nothing. I’m rather jumpy, 
that’s all. I sat up so late all last week.” 

“I thought so.” 

** And of course I’m excited about what 
I’ve to tell you. Yousee”—and the young 
man rose and took the Vicar’s firm hand in 
his own trembling one—‘ you’re my very 
best and truest friend, and I don’t know 
how you'll take it.” 

**] want you to be very happy, Algy.” 

“Well, sol am. I know—although, of 
course, you’re in favour of a celibate 
clergy and all that—you want a man like 
me to marry. And that’s what I’m about 
to do!” 

**T am rejoiced,” said the Vicar. ‘“‘Who 
is she, Algy ?” 

“Well, that’s just it, you know.” 
Kynoch’s hand now shook more than 
ever. ‘‘My relations—and it’s just like 
their d d interference —I beg your 
pardon; I mean they don’t seem to take 
any interest in me except when they want 
to annoy. Zhey don't approve at all.” 

The Vicar looked inquiringly at his 
friend. 

“You’re not a Pharisee; you’re not 
narrow,” blurted out the young man. “So 
I’ll tell you there were some stories about 
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“YOU ARE NOT LOOKING VERY WELL TO-NIGHT, ALGY.” 


her years ago, and she’s older than me—a 
. as 
good bit. She’s always lived abroad, so 
really it’s nobody’s business here but 
mine.” 
“TI don’t know that it is; but I did 


want you, Algy,.to marry someone who— 
well—I’m not going to preach. You 
know your temptation, and you’ve been 
giving way again, I see. I wanted you to 
marry someone who’d help you.” 
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‘So she will, because I care for her 
desperately.” 

And poor Kynoch’s face became almost 
transfigured. ‘‘ She’s beautiful and clever, 
and she likes me. And if that’s not 
enough, I’d like to know what, in God’s 

name, is?” His voice shook painfully. 

“ Have you known her long ?” 

“Not so very. Only abroad. She’s 
not been in London for years and years. 
What does it matter whether she’s forty 
or not, if she looks young? I don’t care 
a hang!” 

He hit the 
clenched fist. 

“Come in to supper,” 
gently. ‘‘ You — shall 
presently.” 

The two men seated themselves at a 
small round table. Kynoch looked rather 
forlornly round the room. 

“I say, couldn’t you let me have a 
whisky-and-soda ? ” 

“T’m afraid you must put up with my 
light claret this evening. And now, what 
is the lady’s name? You are a sort 
of son to me, Algy, you know; ever since 
I gave you lessons all those years ago, 
when you were a funny little chap in a 
kilt; and so she must be.a daughter.” 

‘“Thank you; upon my soul, you ave 
a good friend. Her name is Madame 
de Morel. She’s a widow.” 

“* And when will the wedding be ?” 

““Well—she’s not sure about that—I 
suppose because she thinks my relations 
don’t want her. She won’t exactly promise 
me, you know. But she is sure to—I hope 
quite soon. She’s coming here, with a 
connection of hers as chaperon, on a visit 
next week.” 

At eleven o’clock Lord Kynoch walked 
home through the broad park towards his 
house. Arrived there, he unlocked a case 
of bottles, drank half a tumbler of whisky, 
and went to sleep, still dressed, in a large 
arm-chair. 


table violently with his 
said the Vicar 
tell me more 


II. © 

About a week after Kynoch’s visit, the 
Vicar was returning from the house of a 
parishioner, now lying seriously ill in a 
distant farmstead. Although frosty, the 
air was so still that Mr. Biddulph did not 
quicken his pace as the evening drew on. 

A round scarlet November sun peered 
at him with a face that seemed half 
friendly, half mocking. The undulating 
fields, and a shining stream visible here 
and there as it crossed them, were dashed 
with crimson. The red glare caught, too, 
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an edge of the pyramidal spire of the small 
church, of Norman date, standing some 
two hundred yards away. One solitary 
and giant yew waved protecting arms 
round the massive tower, rising but little 
above the roof. Ivy grew luxuriantly over 
the deep-recessed doorway. The evening 
light became momentarily rosier and more 
glowing, glorifying the grey stones and 
the curves of the outspreading boughs. 
Mr. Biddulph watched the sunset, as he 
had often done for some twenty springs 
and autumns—from this same tranquil 
spot ; when the roses were blooming over 
the silent graves, and when the icicles 
hung upon the mouldings of the windows, 
and the birds left forlorn and tiny footprints 
on the snow-covered roof. Oscar came and 
leant his head against his master’s knee. 
Lost in thought the Vicar stood; the 
panorama in front of his eyes growing 
sublimer as he gazed. Low upon the 
horizon was a deep flaming gulf, which 
might have been the waters turned into 
blood by the prophet of old. Higher 
spread a sea of tenderest blue, shading 
into primrose, with a boundary of swarthy 
clouds that to the Vicar’s poetical fancy 
seemed a belt of perilous cliffs. And right 
in the middle of the melting yellow ocean 
shone one tiny star, like a solitary beacon 


seeming to light the clouds now moving 


as ships across the trackless expanse. The 
red glow illumined Mr. Biddulph’s fine 
head and thoughtful eyes. It was the face 
of a man who had suffered and struggled, 
and found something of peace, if not 
exactly joy; a type oftener seen perhaps 
in an Italian ascetic than in an Anglican 
clergyman. Closely cropped iron - grey 
hair, and cheeks very much sunken, lent 
character to the sensitive, delicately cut 
lips and dark eyes deeply set 

Just below the hill from which he was 
gazing was a hawthorn tree, with bare 
brown twigs drooping beneath the weight 
of a myriad crimson berries, now shining 
in the evening light like clusters of coral. 
This beautiful tree had evidently also 
attracted the admiration of a lady in the 
road below the slope of the hill. For she 
stood still, looking up at the branches, the 
sunset lustre turning her fair hair to 
dazzling gold. She was a tall woman, 
richly dressed, with a quantity of soft grey 
fur round her neck, and wearing a hat 
adorned with the same trimming 

“Ah!” thought the Vicar. 
must be Madame de Morel. Algy 
said she was to arrive yesterday.” He 
observed that she was graceful and slender 
as a girl, though possibly she might 
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have been over forty. ‘I will go and 
introduce myself to her, as I am a sort of 
father and guardian to her future husband. 
Yes, I certainly think I may.” 

He strode quickly forward. The lady 
heard his step ringing on the frosty road, 
and turned her head. 

The Vicar stopped suddenly and breathed 
hard, moved a foot’s pace onward, and 
paused again, as if enfeebled. 

The lady grew very white beneath two 
patches of unchangeable red on either 
cheek. But she walked straight towards 
the Vicar, her hands outstretched. 

“Oh, my God! Charles!” 

And he said, drawing near, and taking 
the hands in his own, which had suddenly 
grown icily cold— 

“Is it you—veally you ? 

2 * * * 

Mr. Biddulph and Madame de Morel 
did not return straight to the village. Near 
the tree with its load of berries a side lane 
branched off—a solitary way where deep 
ruts were frozen into hard little banks 
round the ice patches. The red was dying 
away in the western sky: the church now 
looked a mere dark silhouette in the midst 
of a dun landscape. 

The woman was the first to speak. 

“‘T wondered what had become of you— 
whether you were dead or 1 

‘*‘T only wish to God I were!” 

The lines round the Vicar’s face 
had become profound furrows, and his 
mouth was contorted into an expression 
of pain and unrest strangely foreign to 
his face and to his usually devotional 
Tepose. 

‘*Let me try to collect my thoughts a 
little, Adelaide,” he continued, in a strange 
hoarse voice. “ After—after you went 
away—ah! do you remember the anni- 
versary was last week ?—JI stayed and 
worked on in London as well as I could. 
It chanced that one Sunday a lady was in 
my church who had had a very sad and 
suffering life. Something I said in my 
sermon came home to her. She asked to 
see me in the vestry, and confided in me. 
She had been married to a_ brutal and 
drunken husband, and there were other 
troubles. She told me that she was now 
alone with her little boy, and that the 
living at her place was vacant. She made 
but little doubt that I could have it, if I 
would take it, for she knew something 
about the work we had organised in 
London. I was sick at heart in the old 
place—in the house where you and I had 
been, Adelaide—worn out, disheartened, 
ill. Briefly, I came away, here, to this 


” 
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quiet village. Lady Kynoch always 
ee a very true and good friend to 

e, and she never inquired into the details 
of my past. I taught her boy Algy, and 
soon began to love him as my own child. 
Poor fellow ! he has made a sad disaster of 
his life in some ways, but I cannot think 
him altogether responsible. Much of his 
temptation—you know what this is!—is 
doubtless an inherited one. He has such 
good impulses, and in spite of his failings 
he is atrue gentleman at heart. What— 
what ”—and the Vicar turned his dark eyes 
upon his companion—‘is to become of 
him, as well as of you and me? I haven't 
been able yet to grasp all that this meeting 
means—the present agony of it, the future 
misery and despair of it.” 

He lowered his voice and his face was 
bent upon the ground. 

Madame de Morel gazed furtively at 
him, at the noble outlines of his profile, 
the tortured expression in his mouth. 
They had reached the end of the lane, 
where a path branched across the fields 
towards the Hall. 

““What can J do?” she 
ploring and forlorn accents. 
I began this innocently. 
relaxation, a relief, Charles. 
did not mean to let it go far. 
you won't believe me ?” 

A vision of poor Kynoch’s transfigured 
face as he had told the Vicar of his love 
flashed across the latter’s mind. 

She continued—‘ I suppose you—you 
knew, you heard, and guessed something 
of what my life has been—what it 
gradually became after I left you? But 
you don’t know all the wretchedness and 
iniquity of it. I couldn’t tell you—a 
clergyman, a man whose life is spent in 
prayer and meditation and doing good. | 
grew to care only for money and luxury 
and the lowest side of things. I went all 
over the world—no, don’t wince; I am not 
going to say much more to hurt you. Then 
my fate brought me to Monte Carlo. I 
met Lord Kynoch, and he liked me in a 
different way, somehow, from the others. 
He believed in me. He seemed to see me 
as I was when I was a girl, before I 
began that cursed existence away from you. 
He offered me real affection. I did feel 
sometimes that I had no right to accept 
it; but then, again, I knew that he had 
been wild, that he still drank, and I thought 
I could be of more use to him than a woman 
who had seen less of the rough side of life. 
So I could not bring myself to dismiss him. 
For the same reason, when he proposed to 
me, I could not say no all at once; and, 


said in im- 


“You know 
It seemed a 
Of course, I 

I dare say 
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having passed as a widow, it was difficult 
to explain to him that you were probably 
living. So I allowed things to drift on. 
You know the rest. And now—and 
now 

Large tears gathered in her eyes, 
fell upon the grey fur round her nec k. 

“1 don’t reproach you,” said the Vicar 
slowly. 

“I couldn’t—I couldn’t ask you to take 
me back!” she moaned. Her tears 
began to choke her. ‘*‘ Me—wme in a country 
vicarage! Me, the wife of a clergyman 
like you! It is an impossibility, 
you wished it.” 

He lifted his eyes, shining with unshed 
tears. He was thinking of her as she had 
looked twenty years ago, when her head 
had rested on his shoulder, and her arms 
had been flung around his neck. Now 
the night and the day, the dawn and the 
twilight, the stars and the dim lights 
twinkling in the distant village, were not 
farther apart than they two. 

At last he took her shaking hand in his. 
‘Adelaide, my poor little girl.” It was 
the old kind voice that she had not heard 
since she was young, and he had loved her 
so blindly. ‘1 don’t want you to go away 
fancying that i have one hard thought of 
you. Those have all gone long ago. 
Every day I have prayed for you, my wife, 
as I used to do when we were together, 
and you cared justa little for me. Whether 
you were living or dead I thought my 
prayers might still, perhaps, not be all 
useless; but I don’t think that I ever 
hoped or wished to see you face to 
face here—not till”—his voice sank to a 
whisper—* our hearts have been purified 
by this suffering and our bodies gathered 
to the dust. If you came under my roof it 
could not be as a wife. And the story of 
your past would be whispered about and be 
ever dogging you and haunting you. I 
must say good-bye to you, little girl—till 
the old things have passed away and we 
begin a new existence elsewhere — on 
quite unlike this!” He had dropped, 
unconsciously, into his former way of 
speaking to her—the gentle caressing 
accents that sounded like curious echoes 
of a dead past. 

** Good-bye ! 
ing. Then she added: ‘ And Algy ?” 

‘“* He must not know. It is cruel for 
him. Poor Algy!” 

“1 will say I have thought over his pro- 
posal of marriage again and the unwisdom 
of it—or, better still, I will go when he is 
out shooting to-morrow, and write to him 
from London.” 


and 


” 


she said, her lips quiver- 
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The Vicar groaned. It was torture to 
him to think of Kynoch’s pain. 

‘ And it seemed the beginning of much 
better days for him,” he said below his 
breath. 

The earth was lying in shadow now. 
The distant church clock struck, and more 
lights appeared over the fields in the Hall 
windows. Silently the pair retraced their 
steps down the road, which was growing 
every moment harder and stiffer in the 
frost. Adelaide shrank from crossing the 
dusky pastures alone, and the Vicar felt 
that they could not be seen together with 
such traces of emotion in their faces. 
They reached the high road again. Once 
more he took her hand. 

“God help you, poor little girl,” he said. 

And she looked the while so unlike a 
girl, so old and haggard, standing in a 
patch of wan light from one disconsolate 
oil lamp, that seemed rather to increase 
than illuminate the gloom around them. 

“You have been very good to me, 
Charles,” she whispered. They were 
quite alone in the still, cold country 
road. Two or three labourers were 
walking away from them a long way in 
advance. 

“Will you kiss me just once?” she 
said, and then shrank away from him as 
if terrified. 

He bent down and touched her fore- 
head with his lips, and she felt his tears 
falling on her face as he gave her that 
one last kiss. 


Il. 
‘Is the Vicar at home ?°” 

The question was asked in a hoarse, 
broken voice, and the questioner, hardly 
waiting for a reply, forced his way past 
the servant into the study. 

The clergyman rose from his writing- 
table, turned round, and_ confronted 
Kynoch. The faces of both were pale and 
haggard, as if neither of them had slept. 
There were red rims round Algy’s eyes, 
and his mouth twitched convulsively. It 
was evident from his aspect that he was 
not entirely sober, and he seemed to find 
a great difficulty in forming his words. 
The result was that he uttered them at last 
very loudly and slowly, and in husky tones 

“She has gone away! without a 
word of good-bye, leaving me just this! 

The young man put a note into the 
Vicar’s hand. Then, without warning, he 
sat down and broke into passionate weep- 
ing, terrible to see. 

‘What—what the 


devil—I ask you— 
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does she mean? We were going to be 
so—so happy! I know I had a little too 
much of that champagne—infernal strong 
stuff it is—last night. But she’s seen me 
like that before. She writes, you see— 
why in God’s name don’t you zead it, 
instead of staring at me? I don’t want 
your pity, I tell you! I’m for action—I 
must take a strong line, do something, go 
for her—bring her back—fetch her. . . .” 

The pitiable contrast between his 
violent words and his weak shaken frame 
struck the Vicar painfully. But the latter 
scarcely knew as yet how to ansver him. 
And poor Kynoch went on raving the 
while and shedding tears, swearing, walk- 
ing round and round the little room, 
appealing, imploring. 

Mr. Biddulph tried to quiet him. 

“We will think it over, Algy.” 

‘‘What the is the use of your 
thinking? Little interest people like you 
seem to take, when things don’t affect 
themselves!” 

Mr. Biddulph had become ashy white. 

“1’ll tell you what,” said Kynoch, sink- 
ing into a large chair and changing his 
tone. ‘‘ You can do something for me! 
You’re accustomed to preach and give 
advice. You shall go to London and see 
her, and tell her she must come back! 


I’m going to reform, I won’t take a single 


glass of spirits. Upon my soul I won’t, 
if she comes back, I swear it to you!” 
He laid his hand imploringly upon the 
Vicar’s shoulder. ‘‘ You’ll do this? youll 
help me ?” 

Mr. Biddulph trembled. 

‘“*T am afraid—I very much fear—I can- 
not take steps 

Then Kynoch broke out into a torrent 
of violent and profane words, for which, to 
do him justice, he was but partially 
responsible just then. He shook the 
Vicar by the shoulder, clenched his fist, 
then turned suddenly, banged the door, 
and strode away out of the house. 

That same evening, like another trans- 
gressor of old, he, too, poor fellow, came 
to himself again, and retraced his steps 
towards the Vicarage. Mr. Biddulph was 
out, the maid said. ‘‘ He has gone to see 
a woman who is dying, right over there.” 
And she vaguely pointed towards the 
chalky outline of the distant downs. Poor 
Kynoch was bitterly disappointed ; he was 
by this time heartily ashamed of himself, 
and he thereupon sat down in the clergy- 
man’s study and wrote him a note, in very 
shaky characters— 

** My dear Vicar,—I spoke to you like a 
blackguard this afternoon. Can you ever 
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forgive me? You have been so good to 
me all through my wretched life, a life 
which has disappointed you and everybody 
else who had any hopes for me. It’s too 
late now to amend, I fear, but I want you 
to believe I am more sorry than I can ever 
tell you in words, for my rudeness. I 
behaved like an absolute cad. As to the 
other matter—I am simply heart-broken. 
I will come again to-morrow evening and 
ask your advice once more.—Ever yours, 
** ALGY.” 

The following afternoon, Mr. Biddulph, 
who had forgiven his former pupil long 
before he found and read his letter, was 
preparing to walk up to the Hall, when a 
groom with a horror-stricken face, appeared 
at the door. 

** What is it?” said the Vicar anxiously. 

“Bad news, Sir. His Lordship was 
driving that there new mare of his with 
the nasty temper towards Crofton Hill. 
She took fright near the level crossing 
and smashed up the trap, Sir; and 
Thomas, he’s knocked silly, and _ his 
Lordship . . .” 

The Vicar felt his heart stand still. 

‘* They ’ve carried his Lordship up to the 
Hall, Sir. That’s why I’ve come. He 
do look awful bad, they tell me.” 

“Is he insensible?” Mr. Biddulph 
spoke in a curiously calm voice, like a 
man who talks in his sleep. 

“Oh yes, Sir! They’ve sent for Dr. 
Barnes, and I expect he’s there by now. 
I’ve got a dog-cart, Sir, if you’ll come 
along with me at once.” 

When the Vicar’s eye fell upon the 
bruised face and battered form of his 
young friend he knew that there could be 
little or no doubt of the issue of this day’s 
misfortune. If Lord Kynoch had lived 
on, said the doctor, there would be paraly- 
sis of the lower extremities. But the 
other injuries were so severe that it was 
a mercy to think, perhaps, that such a fate 
could not be his. For a slow dragging 
space the Vicar watched by the dying 
man, patient as a father, tender as a woman 
who-mourns by her child’s bedside. Two 
or three hours or so before the end came 
Algy spoke to him. 

‘I’ve got one wish, 

“Yes, my boy?” 

““T want to see her, if I could, just to 
tell her I forgive, and understand. She 
was quite right to give up such a brute as 
me!” 

‘* Hush, hush! don’t talk. 
you so, my dear.” 

**Can you send for her ? 

The Vicar trembled a little. 


Vicar.” 


It will hurt 


“*T could— 
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if you wished it very much,” he said, after 
a moment’s pause. 

“Telegraph,” whispered Algy. 

And a message was flashed to London. 
In about forty minutes’ time the answer 
to it came—not from Madame de 
Morel—from a doctor in London. It 
ran thus: 

‘*Grieved to say was called in to attend 
Madame de Morel this morning. She was 
suffering from severe headache last night, 
and took chloroform upstairs with her. 
Unfortunately, stopper came out of bottle. 
She was found insensible, and I discovered 
life to be already extinct.” 

The Vicar felt a sudden faintness seize 
him. There was brandy by Kynoch’s bed- 
side. Half unconsciously, he drank some 
of it. For one moment, in his new and 
desperate agony, he half-wished that the 
sick man’s eyes would never open again to 
inquire the result of the message. Then he 
buried his haggard face in his hands, and, 
after a few seconds of torturing conflict, 
lifted it. Then it bore a changed expres- 
sion, sweet and spiritual. He was much 
calmer now. God knew best, after all, he 
thought. ‘That truth seemed to him surer 
than ever before. 

Then Algy looked up at him. 

“Will she come?” 

‘Yes; she will.” The clergyman spoke 
with conviction. ‘Shut your eyes, dear, 
and try to sleep till then.” 

The Vicar went across the room to the 
writing-table, and wrote another message. 
So the weary agonising minutes dragged 
on. Algy moved his head restlessly. The 
clergyman came up to the bedside. 

‘She may be too late,” said Kynoch. 
‘But if it’s true w hat you say about 
Heaven, and all tha she—will she— 
belong to me there perhaps, as I’m so 
sorry © 

A spasm of pain passed over Charles 
Biddulph’s face, and a feeling of revolt 
through his heart. Could he bear to give 
her up, even in some other new state of 
life? Was she not his own wife still, 
whom, God help him, he loved, and had 
loved, and still must and would love 
through all the eternities? He knelt 
down by the bedside. 

‘** Algy, can-you attend if 1 say one short 
prayer ?” 

**T only want her,” 


said the dying man. 
** Tell me, zs it true that she and I will be 


together in Heaven ? 
perhaps I might pray.’ 
T he Vicar bowed his head. 
“You will see her, I believe, Algy, in a 
state of existence where there will be no 


If I thought that, 
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more misunderstandings, no cruel fare- 
wells, my dear, no pain.” 
Kynoch became very quiet. 
Biddulph saw his lips move. He stooped 
to catch the words. They seemed to him 


to sound like “Together . . . no pain. . ..” 


Once Mr. 


‘V. 

There were people who wondered at the 
self-control and calm bearing of the Vicar 
of Sedgebrook when he read the funeral 
service to a crowded congregation stand- 
ing solemnly by the great yew-trees. 
Women sobbed, the men brushed their 
eyes with their coat-sleeves as two coffins 
were lowered side by side into the dark 
vault where so many of the bones of poor 
Kynoch’s ancestors already lay. On one 
brass plate was inscribed the name— 

‘** Algernon, eighth Viscount Kynoch.” 

On the other, ‘‘ Adelaide de Morel.” 

So she had come back to him again. 

As the last group left the churchyard the 
agent’s wife said to her husband— 

‘* John, all this has made me feel quite 
ill. To think of those two who were to 
have been married, and so happy! How 
could Mr. Biddulph possibly be able to 
stand up and read without crying ?” 

** People sometimes feel most who don’t 
cry.” 

“True, and he does look awfully thin 
in the face. I don’t fancy either, John, 
that his hair was so white when we saw 
him a week ago.” 

“1 don’t think it was.” 

Then the pair turned homewards. And 
meanwhile a solitary man dressed in 
black, his hand resting on his dog’s head, 
stood at the Vicarage window, looking 
blankly out at the now deserted gravey yard. 

‘So this is the end, Oscar!” he said. 

* * * * 

When the spring came—other and new 
faces and figures flitted through the Hall 
corridors, over the green tennis-lawns, and 
down the village street. Algy Kynoch was 
fast becoming only a memory to every- 
body but one lonely old friend. Men in 
London said— 

‘Yes, poor chap—nobody could go on 
at that rate. I’ve seen him drink six or 
seven whiskies-and-sodas in an_after- 
noon.” 

And others echoed: ‘‘ Yes, he was a 
perfect wreck! Odd story about the 
Frenchwoman, too, whom he was to have 
married. It really was a mercy, perhaps, 
that he didn’t live to make such a fool of 
himself. She would have kept poor old Algy 
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alive though, if it’s true what one heard 
of her!” 

Mr. Biddulph and Oscar, who was 
growing very old and feeble in his move- 
ments, lived on quite alone together, as 
before. The new people at the Hall, 
Algy’s cousins, voted the Vicar’s sermons 
and conversation dull. 

‘‘And he’s really rather a depressing 
person, dear,” said one of the girls toa 
friend. ‘I suppose he thinks us all too 
noisy, and our jokes vulgar, for he hardly 
spoke twice when he came to dine last 
night. J don’t believe—though, of course, 


he does his duty by the poor, and they’re 
very fond of him, I hear—that he cares 
for any company but his own and that of 
his old dog.” 
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Perhaps this last remark had a good 
deal of truth in it. When a man has 
given all his love and most of his thoughts 
to just two people for twenty years and 
more, and these objects are suddenly 
snatched away by some deadly blow, as 
bitter as unforeseen, it is unlikely that he 
will form new ties, especially if he happens 
to have already passed five decades of life. 

The Vicar works on still and waits. And 
no one guesses the while how much of his 
heart lies buried with the two who lie side 
by side under the shadow of the great yew- 
trees that he sees so plainly from his 
windows. A weak and dissolute man, a 
sinful, passionate woman, resting so near 
him and yet so far, in a last dreamless 
sleep. 








Why canst thou not, as others do, 
Look on me with unwounding eyes ? 
And yet look sweet, but yet not so; 
Smile, but not in killing wise : 
Arm not thy graces to confound ; 
Only look, but do not wound. 


Why should mine eyes see more in you 
Than they can see in all the rest ? 
For I can others’ beauties view, 
And not find my heart opprest. 
O! be as others are to me, 
Or let me be more to thee. 





HAVE been asked to write a short 
article on the Humours of Election- 
eering ; now the humorous side of election- 


eering is perhaps less apparent to a candi- 
date for Parliament than to those who 
support him on the platform and in his 


canvass. The candidate is usually too 
busy and sometimes too exhausted to 
bear in mind the ludicrous incidents which 
from time to time occur during a contested 
election. Still, all who take part in public 
life must have now and then amusing 
experiences, so I will try and recall a few 
that have happened to me in a political 
career of not inconsiderable duration. 
Rural audiences are now much more 
enlightened, and consequently much easier 
to address, than they were fifteen years or 
so ago. When the Constitutional Union 
—now merged with the United Club—was 
formed in 1880, one main object of the 
association was to supply lecturers to 
visit districts where, through the apathy 
of those who should have been the leading 
members of the Conservative party, the 
principles of that party had never been 
adequately laid before the rural electors. 
As I was an active agent in founding the 
society, so was I among the first to be 
told off to deliver a series of addresses in 
places where a Conservative speaker was 
something of a rarity. My first address 


what reluctantly took his place. 


was given in the sanded parlour of a 
village inn—a long low room dimly lighted 
—with a paraffin lamp at one end and two 
candles placed on the table at whieh I was 
to stand. A neighbouring farmer had 
promised to preside, but at the last 
moment pleaded illness, of a diplomatic 
character as 1 was subsequently led to 
think, and the village’ carpenter some- 
I had 
to wait some time for my audience, but 
at length from twenty to thirty men, 
mostly, I should judge, farm labourers, 
slouched in by twos and threes, and with 
much shuffling of hobnailed boots settled 
themselves as if they were half ashamed 
of being seen there on the benches round 
the wall, while the Aaditués of the inn 
took possession of the chairs by the fire. 
My chairman was commendably brief, and 
I began a speech which, for all the interest 
it excited, might have been uttered in 
Greek. Nothing is so trying to an inex- 
perienced speaker—and such | then was— 
as dead silence, and I suppose my em- 
barrassment was noticed by the carpenter, 
who intervened with the well-meant 
suggestion that perhaps the gentleman 
would like a drop of something to drink, 
and if so would he give it a name. | 
named whisky and water, which was 
promptly brought by a servant girl. In 
my confusion I did not observe that she 
had placed two tumblers on the table— 
one of whisky and one of water—and 
hastily taking up the nearest I swallowed 
half its contents, which turned out to be 
raw spirit of a peculiarly fiery blend. 
Of course a fit of choking followed, which 
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raised a hearty laugh at my expense. 
This mishap, however, broke the ice. The 
affair from that moment took a conversa- 
tional turn, and I was soon on friendly 
terms with my audience, by whom I was 
invited after speaking for about half an 
hour to sit round the fire with them and 
smoke a pipe. That I had not created 
a wholly unfavourable impression was 
proved by my receiving shortly after- 
wards a special request to address another 
rural audience in a part of the same 
county. I was told that it was a rough 
neighbourhood, and if I had a thick stick 
I should do wefl to bring it with me, a 
piece of advice which I took for a joke. 
We had a long drive to the place of 
meeting, and arriving late were greeted 
with marks of impatience by a crowd of 
villagers crammed into a small school- 
room. I had not spoken for more than 
five minutes before the row began. At 
the back of the room were a number of 
youths, who, throwing peas, nuts, and 
other small missiles at the platform, soon 
caused such an uproar that not a word I 
said could be heard except by the occu- 
pants of the front seats. Finding that 
the interruption was mainly caused by 
the youths on the back benches, I addressed 
myself to the men nearest me, and asked 
them whether they had come there to 
hear me or the boys. If the boys, I and 
my friends would leave the platform ; but 
if, whatever their political views might 
be, they were willing to listen to me, then 
I asked them to turn the boys out. The 
men seemed to think this a_ sensible 
suggestion. for they immediately adopted 
it, and, as soon as the authors of the 
disturbance were removed, listened to 
what I had to say with close attention. 
When I had finished, one of the men, after 
a courteous and kindly reference to my- 
self, proceeded in a forcible speech to 
demolish my arguments, and ended by 
proposing a vote of confidence in Mr. 
Gladstone, which was carried by a large 
majority. Although political opponents, 
they were not unfriendly, for several of 
them when the meeting broke up volun- 
teered to form a bodyguard to the 
carriage—a not unnecessary precaution, 
for it was pitch dark, and we had not 
gone many yards before the youths who 
had been expelled assailed us with a 
shower of stones. However, with the 
exception of some trifling bruises and the 
loss of a hat, we reached the carriage in 
safety. At a bend in the road another 
volley of stones was directed against us, 
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One hit the driver and several the carriage, 
but fortunately the horses were not 
touched, and breaking into a canter soon 
took us out of harm’s way. 

Riotous meetings at elections are not 
common nowadays, except when, as 
sometimes happens, such gatherings are 
taken advantage of by organized bodies 
of thieves for their own ends. On one 
occasion, indeed, I presided over a meeting 
held in a_schoolroom underneath a 
Methodist chapel which had been called 
in support of the Conservative candidate, 
who was a personal friend of mine. 
Two local ladies much interested in the 
cause accompanied me on the platform. 
The proceedings throughout were of a 
lively character, and free fighting was the 
order, or rather disorder, of the evening. 
The elder of the two ladies pluckily kept 
her seat, prepared as she afterwards 
declared to defend’ the chair, if attacked, 
at the point of her umbrella. The 
younger, when the meeting broke up, 
could not be found. Diligent search was 
made, in vain, and we were about to 


leave without her, thinking she had gone 
home, when one of the deacons recollected 
that at the height of the tumult a lady 
had sought refuge in the vestry, and had 
locked up 


been there. The key was 
turned, and our friend emerged, more 
frightened than hurt. With the ex- 
ception of the stone-throwing incident, 
I never experienced any personal harm 
at political meetings, and cannot there- 
fore in this respect put myself on a par 
with a gentleman from Ireland who, to 
enhance his claim to the post of secretary 
to a Conservative association, stated to 
the committee of selection, of whom I 
was one, that in Dublin ‘‘ he had many 
times sacrificed his life for the cause.” 
I have indeed suffered in property, if not 
in person, to a limited extent. Some 
years ago I was wired for to assist 
at a bye election in a large town in the 
Midlands. As generally happens on such 
occasions, more platform assistance was 
asked for than was needed, and I was 
sent off to speak at some ward meetings. 
At the first of them, although as the 
hour was early the attendance was thin, 
I was much struck with the excellent 
spirit of those who were there. Not 
content with giving us an enthusiastic 
reception, a number of young men in- 
sisted on shaking us warmly by the 
hand, and pressed so closely round us 
as we left the hall, chanting at the same 
time the refrain of a popular political 
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song, that with difficulty could we make 
our wav to the carriage. As we 
drove off I remarked to my com- 
panion, a son of the candidate, how 
gratifying it was to note the interest the 
young took in the cause, seeing that the 
future of the country depended on the 
rising generation. His reply startled me. 
‘“Confound the rising generation!” he 


— 


39! 
detectives on the trail of the thieves. 
Mine was a cheap silver watch bought 
some years before to replace a gold one 
of which I had been robbed in a crowd 
on Ludgate Hill, on the occasion of the 
Prince of Wales returning thanks for his 
recovery from illness, but my companion’s 
was a valuable chronometer, the gift of 
a relative, and prized on that account. 


‘* CONFOUND THE RISING GENERATION !” HE SAID, FUMBLING IN HIS POCKET. 


said, fumbling in his pocket : ‘‘ they have 


taken my watch. How about yours?” 
I looked down: watch and chain were 
both gone. These young politicians 
whose enthusiasm had so roused my 
admiration were swell mobsmen from 
Birmingham. We drove straight to the 
police station, and, finding that no train 
for Birmingham left for two hours, set 


How the matter was managed I do not 
know, but as a fact this gentleman on 
payment of a considerable sum _ subse- 
quently recovered his watch. At supper 
that night the robbery was the subject of 
conversation, and the Conservative candi- 
date, a very wealthy man, turning to me 
said, ‘‘ Don’t trouble about your watch: 
you've lost it helping me, and I will get 
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you another to-morrow.” In the excite- 
ment of the election, which he won, I 
assumed that he forgot the matter; 
but some years after, when I had also 
been elected a member of Parliament, I 
found myself seated next to this very 
gentleman. In a jocular tone I reminded 
him of the watch incident. ‘‘ I remember 
it perfectly,” he said, ‘‘and I have a 
watch put away in a drawer for you 
somewhere. I'll look for it.” My old 
friend has long since gone over to the 
majority, and the watch I suppose still 
remains in the drawer. 

Of course odd mishaps occur to one at 
times. For instance, I was to speak at 
an evening meeting in a country town, and 
had been invited to dine first at the house 
of two elderly ladies who lived in the 
neighbourhood. When dressing for 
dinner, | discovered to my dismay that 
my servant had omitted to pack up my 
waistcoat. What wastobe done? There 
were no gentlemen in the family of whom 
I could borrow, so I applied to the butler 
—a stout elderly man. Fortunately he 
had a spare waistcoat, which, though not 
indeed a match for my clothes, would 
pass muster, but it was miles too big. 
The guests had arrived, and the dinner 
was ready. My dilemma had become 


known to the servants, and a sympathetic 
housemaid knocked at the door, and pro- 
ducing some pins deftly took in a large 
pleat at the back of the waistcoat and 


made me fairly presentable. Dinner over, 
we drove to the meeting, where I was to 
make the principal speech. The platform 
was raised several steps above the general 
level of the room, and the speakers stood 
almost at its edge. I had spoken for 
about ten minutes, and was warming to 
my work—the subject, so far as I recollect, 
admitted of energetic treatment—when I 
felt one pin give way, then after a short 
interval another, and so on, until at length 
I appeared in all the capacious bulk of the 
true owner of the garment. The general 
body of the audience did not seem to 
perceive the transformation I had under- 
gone, but I noticed some tittering among 
the ladies in front, and one gentleman 
observed to me afterwards that public 
speaking evidently agreed with me, for 
that when I sat down I was twice the man 
I was when I rose. 

Occasionally doubtful compliments are 
paid one. Some years ago my friend Mr. 
Byron Reed, then one of the members for 
Bradford, asked me to take his place and 
speak ata large gathering of the Primrose 
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League in the North of England, where he 
has long established a reputation as a 
powerful platform orator. Breaking the 
journey from London at York, I arrived at 
my destination pretty early on the day of 
the demonstration. My host, who had 
given the use of his grounds for the 
occasion, and his family were too much 
engaged to pay me attention, but a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, who also came early, 
showed me round the place, and put me 
up to several matters of local interest with 
which it was desirable that the chief 
speaker should be acquainted. It is a 
trying ordeal at the best of times to fill 
the position of stop-gap in place of a 
deservedly popular favourite, and this 
good cleric did not dispel the nervous- 
ness I felt by descanting at length on the 
charms as a public speaker of Mr. Byron 
Reed, of whom he was evidently an 
enthusiastic admirer, and on the dis- 
appointment to the assembly which his 
absence would occasion. However, he 
took some comfort in the reflection that 
Mr. Reed was a man of sense, and would 
be certain not to send an utter duffer to 
represent him. When the meeting was 
over, and I was leaving the tent, my 
clerical friend was waiting for me. ‘‘ There 
is a working-man who wants to speak 
to you,” said he, and he took me off a 
little distance to where the gentleman in 
question was standing. He was a big 
burly north-countryman, who could have 
taken Byron Reed up in one hand and me 
in the other and held us both at arm’s 
length with scarcely an effort. This 
gentleman wasted no words. Gripping 
my right hand in his as with an iron vice, 
he said, ‘‘ Mon, I should like to hear thee 
in a chapel,” and that was all. From his 
manner and the warmth and strength of 
his salutation, I took his aspiration for a 
compliment, but he may have implied that 
my speech was as dull asasermon. At 
any rate, if my discourse on that day 
would be considered to be suitable for 
delivery in a chapel, the worshippers must 
be treated to some strange examples of 
pulpit oratory in that district. 

It is not often that I write out a speech, 
much less learn one off by heart, but | 
did so once, with the result, as it happened, 
of grievously offending some leading 
Conservatives who supported me on the 
platform. I had been asked to give an 
address to the members of a Conservative 
association in a fashionable town in the 
Midlands. In order to save myself 
trouble I wrote out my speech, and when 
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] had completed it found that, what with 
reading it over in the course of composi- 
tion, I knew it by heart sufficiently to be 
able, with the aid of a cue or two on half 
a sheet of notepaper, to dispense with the 
manuscript. But I took the latter with 
me for the benefit of the reporters, and 
as I passed by the table at which they 
were seated on my way to the platform 


speech at one meeting, took the oppor- 
tunity of earning an extra fee by reporting 
the speakers at the other meeting as 
well. Now my chairman was an in- 
fluential man in the neighbourhood, and 
was well supported by several notabilities 
of more or less repute. These gentlemen 
had prepared neat speeches, the chairman 
was really eloquent in his introductory 


‘*MON, I SHOULD LIKE TO HEAR THEE IN A CHAPEL.” 


I threw the written speech upon it and 
said, ‘‘ You need not trouble to report me, 


gentlemen: you will find my address 
there.” They thanked me profusely, 
and in a few minutes left the room in a 
body. It appeared that a temperance 
meeting was held on the same evening 
in another part of the town, <nd the 
reporters, having secured the principal 
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remarks, and the movers and seconders 
of resolutions performed their parts with 
marked effect, consequently great was 
their disgust, I was afterwards told, when, 
on opening the leading local paper, they 
found an admirable résumé of my address, 
and nothing else but a string of names. 
Talking of local celebrities and matters 
of local interest, I may give a word of 
DD 
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caution founded on my own experience. 
One always likes on going to-a strange 
place to speak to be put au courant with 
local affairs and local feeling, not merely 
in order to avoid treading on people's 
toes, but also that one may, to use a 
music-hall term, bring in with effect a 
topical allusion or two. Some years ago 
I was to speak at a Conservative meeting 
in support of a gentleman, whom I will 
call Brown-Jones, who had for many 
years represented the constituency in 
Parliament. Now I had a fixed impres- 
sion in my mind, how or whence derived 
[ cannot now remember, that this elderly 
gentleman, whom I had never seen before, 
had served with distinction in the Royal 
Navy, and was actually an admiral on the 
retired list. So, thought I, a little local 


colour at the outset of my speech would 
tell well with the audience, to whom 1 
was a complete stranger, and put me on 
good terms with them. 


Consequently I 
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began by expressing the great gratification 
1 felt at being privileged to speak on 
behalf of their old and tried representa- 
tive, Admiral Brown-Jones. An omin- 
ous silence welcomed this exordium—a 
silence which should have warned me 
that, to use a not inappropriate metaphor 
in this connection, | was on the wrong 
tack. But I perversely stuck to my 
point. ‘* Gentlemen,” I continued, ‘ the 
presence in the House of Commons of 
naval men of the experience and ability 
of your honoured member is of incalculable 
advantage to the British nation.” At 
this juncture I felt a violent tug at my 
coat-tails, and turning round faced Brown- 
Jones himself, who, fuming with rage, 
exclaimed in a whisper that every one 
could hear, ‘‘What are you talking 
about? I never was in the navy in my 
life!’ I fumbled out of my blunder in 
some fashion, but the edge was taken off 
my speech from that moment. 
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TALES OF 


THE 


THAMES. 


MARYGOLD. 


By MAX 


J HEN I came round the bend 
which lies below Harts Wood 


Hill, it was plain to me that the Honour- 
able Humphrey was not in his bed. Such 
a tow-row and a din I had not heard in 
Fe Daisy Belle these six months and 
more. ‘Twenty carpenters might well have 
been at work in the one cabin of that 
rotting old tub which was his home. No 
mock seaman upon a variety stage ever 
roared a more discordant song than the 
Honourable one then treated himself to. 
The aureola of light before his windows 
was worthy of a regatta. 

Midnight was struck upon the clocks at 
Pangbourne as I rowed past the islands. 
A warming westerly wind had scattered 
the mists and conjured up a little ocean of 
bubbling waves. The woods took the shape 
of castles and strongholds set upon black 
hills ; the wash of the water over the sedge 
grasses was a dirge, very mournfuland lonely 
to hear. I had not looked to find company 
upon the Thames at such an hour, least of 
all the company of the Honourable one. 
Rare was the day when he could afford a 
candle against the dark ; rare the occasion 
when he had not fuddled away his wits 
with any drink that he could get long 
before ten o’clock struck. But here he 
was at midnight hammering away like a 
blacksmith at his business; and so well 
that he could 
remember the whole of a stanza. 

In my astonishment at the discovery, I 
had let the skiff drift, and now she had 
run into a dark pool lying very. black 
beneath the great chestnut-tree at the 
head of the reach. It was some minutes’ 
work with the right scull to get her to the 
stream again; and when I had pulled up 
to Fe Daisy Belle the miscellaneous 
entertainment of music and wood-chopping 
was no longer to be heard. But all the 
blinds of the house-boat—for so it must 
be styled—were drawn up; and _ the 
Honourable one was plainly to be seen. 
I observed then that he had begged or 
borrowed, probably from the cottagers on 


possessed of his senses 
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the opposite shore, no less than four tin 
paraffin lamps; and with these to light him 
he was fairly occupied in the decoration 
of his saloon. Here and there upon the 
walls he had nailed a few of his own 
sketches— pretty suggestions of genius 
that were never more than suggestions. 
From the rail above his windows, a pair of 
yellow muslin curtains, woefully creased in 
the hanging, fluttered upon the freshening 
breeze. His dozen of crack-backed books, 
which lay usually face down upon the 
floor, were now dusted and set upon a 
rack. ‘There was a great bunch of butter- 
cups upon the table; another bunch of 
marsh marigold which he was_ then 
arranging in an old pewter pot brought 
down by him years ago from Oxford, as I 
knew. And as if all these things were 
not strange enough, his own attire was 
sufficiently ludicrous to serve a clown at a 
fair. For he wore nothing else than an 
old tattered dressing-gown and the relics 
of an opera-hat which had survived the 
epoch of his respectability. 

** Boat ahoy!” 

He knew me at the first hail, and came 
running out upon his gangway, wearing no 
socks, but only a pair of heelless carpet 
slippers.” 

** Jack,” said he, “is that you?” 

“« My own self,” said I. 

‘“The very man I wanted,” cried he, 
running back to the cabin. “I’ve a 
present to make you. Catch that.” 

He threw something heavy into my 
skiff, and it hit me on the leg. When I 
had finished the whole of the expression 
thus drawn from me, I found that it was a 
bottle of Scotch whisky. 

“Did you catch it?” he asked, ap- 
pearing at the window again a moment 
later. 

‘“‘With my shin,” said I, “but what 
the 46 

‘Look out, there’s another coming,” he 
went on, “‘two, three, four—one green 
Chartreuse and one cognac. Have you 
got it all aboard ?” 


” 
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“MY OWN SELF,” SAID ! 
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said I, unable to make 
anything out of it, ‘‘ you’ve been e 

” Exactly,” said he, “I haven’t touched 
a spoonful since six o’clock. I’ve been 
being sober. Surprise you, eh? Well, 
come aboard and look round. Man, I’m 
just a born carpenter.” 

Late as it was, I pulled the gig up to his 
steps and made fast the painter. There 
was such a strange suggestion of suppressed 
excitement about the always mysterious 
Humphrey that I determined to probe the 
matter there and then. And I had not 
been in his tiny saloon a minute when he 
told me the whole of it. 

** Jack,” said he, ‘‘do you remember 
Marygold ?’ 

oW hat, the tow-haired girl in the ‘ fit- 
up’ company ?” 

“Yes; but I don’t call it that myself. 
I’ show you her picture.” 

He led the way to the tiniest of little 
bed-rooms wherein a single candle was 
burning. The whole place had been 
scoured until its boards were as white as 
paper; the sheets upon the bed were new 
and of fine linen; a pretty pair of muslin 
curtains hung down from the windows ; 
there was a big jar of purple orchis 
set upon the washstand. 


“* Humphrey,” 


ornament of the apartment was a sketch in 


crayons of the lady I had styled the “‘tow- 
haired girl in the fit-up company.” It was 
the first complete thing of Humphrey 
Duncan’s I had ever seen. All else had 
been genius in drink. But the art of this 
was not to be denied. It was plain to a 
layman like myself. A work to call ex- 
clamations from critics—a work in which 
soul was to be read, the whole soul of a 
man breathed out in beauteous thoughts 
of shape and colour. And now it was 
hung in a dark wood frame over the little 
bed, and the eyes of the man were fixed 
upon it in surpassing love. 

“‘Is it like her?” he asked, when some 
minutes had passed without a word. 

“It is like what she might have been,” 
said I, for the thing was almost an absurd 
ideal. 

“I don’t agree to that,” said he, 
there was some anger in his voice. 

‘* But it’s obvious, my dear fellow,” said 
I; “‘ the woman never had those eyes.” 

“Jack,” said he, suddenly becoming 
very serious, “‘don’t speak of her like 
that. I’m going to marry her to-morrow.” 

Any comment upon my lips stood dumb. 
If he had told me that he was going to 
hang himself, he could not have surprised 
me more. Even the soft note in his own 
voice was pitiable to hear. I knew then 


and 


But the chief 


in his tipsy musings he had conjured up 
from a very slut of the theatre this ideal of 
purity and of grace; had made of a white 
face and a yellow wisp of hair this ethereal 
creature, who now looked down upon him 
from his canvas. And to-morrow night 
he would carry home the real to share this 
dismal cabin, this mite of a house-boat 
where alone he had a pillow for his head 
or a crust to eat. No effort of folly could 
have devised an enterprise more grotesque. 

““Come,” said he, still holding up the 
candle for me to see the face, ‘‘ aren’t you 
going to congratulate me ?” 

“To congratulate you—why I never 
thought of that, but, of course———” 

“You don’t,” said he; “well, I’ll do 
what I can with the other thing.” 

He set down the light brusquely, and 
led the way back to his sitting-room, still 
full of the flowers for which he had been 
finding vases. I thought that he brushed 
some of these out of his way rather 
roughly; but he was only looking for his 
pipe, and when he had lighted it he sat 
in his one basket armchair and smoked 
furiously. 

*“‘ Jack,” said he, when I had watched 
him for some minutes, ‘‘ you don’t under- 
stand me. It would be odd if you did. 
What am I, in Heaven’s name? Is there 
any poor devil on God’s earth more 
lonely ?” 

I did not like to ask him whose fault 
that was, and presently he went on with it. 

“Very well, then ; seeing no man cares 
the snap of his fingers for me, why should 
I care the snap of my fingers for any 
man? Is that logic or is it not ?” 

“It’s quite unanswerable,” said I. 

“‘ Of course it is. You must know your- 
self what a good woman may be to any 
man. And why not to me?” 

I felt a little shudder ripple upon me 
when he spoke of a ‘‘ good woman,” but 
I held my tongue. 

“Why not to me,” he rambled on, with 
the wandering thoughts of the dipso- 
maniac. ‘‘ God knows, there’s little here 
to keep any man from himself! When 
she comes, Jack, it will be different.” 

“‘ Let’s hope it will, old man.’ 

“My bit will go farther with no slate 
at The Willows against me,” he continued, 
“‘and if I can finish a picture or two, 
we'll do very well. I’ve made a good 
beginning to-night, you must admit.” 

“Capital! I sha’n’t be able to walk 
for three days.” 

“And this time it’s business. You 
don’t suppose I’d break my word to her.” 

‘She has your word, then ?” 
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“Well, not exactly that. She never 
asked it, you see. But I’m giving it her 
in intention, which is the same thing. 
That ’s why I threw the liquor overboard.” 

“And you really meant what you said 
about to-morrow ?” 


‘“*Meant it? Good God, I meant it 
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you "Il soon know it. It’s astonishing 
what a woman can do in a place witha few 
yards of ribbon and a_ handful of flowers. 
I saw her room up at The Swan the other 
day, and it wasa picture. A neater little 
thing does not breathe. Oh, it’s horrible 
to think of the life she’s led with those 


“1S IT LIKE HER?” HE ASKED. 


with all my heart and soul! 
to the church, if you like.” 

‘“‘Thanks, but I’m booked to fish the 
Kennet.” 

“‘ Well, lend me your gig anyway ; there’s 
no seat in my dinghy. I should like her 
to find things a bit smart, Jack. I’m not 
much of a tidy man myself, and there isn’t 
much here to please any woman. Still, 
I’ve done something, and I’ll do more 
before morning. And when she’s here 


You may come 


ranting cads about her all day. Thank 
God, that will be done with to-morrow.” 

‘** Does she like the idea of having her 
home in a house-boat ?” I ventured to ask. 

He laughed merrily. 

““That’s what I’ve got to ask her,” he 
said. ‘‘ You see, she thinks I’m staying 
up at the hotel in Goring. I’ve kept the 
old ship as a surprise for her. But she 
knows I’m a poor man; I wouldn’t hide 
that from her, Jack.” 
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** And she doesn’t mind the prospect of 
living on a hundred a year ?” 

He looked a little pained. 

“IT don’t put it to her quite like that. 
You must admit that I can make a few 
hundreds if I take to work seriously ; and, 
of course, I shall do that now. There will 
be something to work for, and I must look 
ahead and think of the day when there 
may be more than two people to provide 
for here. Eh, old man, these things will 
happen.” 

“Of course they will. You’re right to 
be prudent. But it’s all very sudden, 
Humphrey. I didn’t know you *d met her 
more than half-a- -doze n times.’ 

“Ah, there you’re wrong. I was down 
with her pretty well a fortnight at Alder- 
shot, and after that at Hastings. We saw 
a good deal of each other in the winter. 
She’s a good girl, that I know, and I shall 
be a better man when I’m married to her.” 

I did not dare, in answer to this earnest 
assurance, to tell him that I had my 
doubts ; and after I had sat awhile listen- 
ing to all his excited hopes, I remembered 
that it must be one o'clock, and rose to 
go. His last word was to remind me that 
he would want my gig at ten o’clock, the 
wedding being appointed for half-past ten 


at Whitchurch ; and with that I rowed off 


to my own house-boat, then lying above 


There was a heavy white 


Pangbourne. j 
mist now steaming in the reach, and the 


whole weight of the 
cold upon the river, so that I was very 
glad to get into the cabin and to the 
supper which my man had not forgotten 
to spread upon the table. And when | 
had lighted my pipe, and had settled in 
the chair, I fell again to thinking of the 
Honourable Humphrey. 

Humphrey Duncan his whole name was. 
The second son of Lord Yardley, the 
man’s life had been a record of waste 
since the day they sent him down from 
Merton for persistent drunkenness. When 
London had done with him, and there 
was not a Jew remaining from whom he 
could get a five-pound note, his friends 
came together for that which they called a 
final settlement of his case. They agreed 
to allow him one hundred pounds a year 
if he would submit to perpetual exile from 
town and all those old haunts wherein he 
had cut such a sorry figure. Since his 
thirtieth year—and that was thirty-six 
months ago—he had lived alone upon the 
miserable barge-like house-boat which he 
called Fe Daisy Belle. There, no man or 
woman came near him. Save for myself 
and such company as he found at the 


night seemed to lie 
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neighbouring inns, he was utterly alone. 
The solitude and the shame of his position 
added fire to his craving. A pleasant, 
big-hearted, by no means uncultured man 
when sober, he was now a confirmed 
dipsomaniac. Nothing but absolute con- 
finement could have drawn him from the 
gulf into which he had plunged. An 
optimist would have given him a couple 
of years of life ; a pessimist three months. 
And this was the man who was about to 
throw in his lot with a tow-haired chorus 
girl, and to begin life anew under the 
inspiration of her painted face. 

From any point of view, this wild idea 
of Humphrey’s seemed little less than a 
tragedy. The man had one foot in the 
grave ; he was the victim of a mania which 
was in itself a disease and not a vice. 
What money he was possessed of sufficed 
barely for his own wants. It was horrible 
to contemplate the moment when he would 
carry home this chit of a girl to add to his 
burdens. That she would save him from 
himself was not to be thought of. The 
day for such a redemption was long 
past. Nor did I deceive myself with 
the hope that she was the kind of creature 
who could bring the smallest influence to 
bear upon any man. The more I thought 
of it, in fact, the more I pitied him. He 
was going to his death quick enough as it 
was ; it was appalling to remember that a 
child of his might come to that desperate 
heritage of weakness and mania. His 
resolution to leave the drink alone could 
be nothing less than a farce. I had heard 
him take it a dozen times ina month. It 
heralded his Christmas debauch; it was 
the strength of his midsummer madness. 
And he had never to my knowledge held 
to it three days together. What hope, 
then, could there be for him under 
conditions of deeper poverty and new 
responsibilities ? 

These thoughts and others kept me 
from my bed that night. At four o’clock, 
when the sun rose, I was still smoking in 
my cabin. ‘The picture of the lonely man 
working there to make his poor boat gay 
hauiited me. With all his follies and 
repulsive weaknesses, there was in him 
that which men love in their friends. 
Hung about as he was with the dead 
branches of searching vices and wrecked 
hopes, a certain sap of nobility and of good- 
heartedness yet flowed in his veins. His 
fine figure and clear-cut face, still to be 
called handsome, unquestionably intel- 
lectual, only added to the pity of it. The 
exacting ideal he had conjured up out of 
the very dull reality of the theatre spoke 
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of that tenderness and respect with which 
he had treated all women. I had never 
shut my eyes to the fact that I felt a 
sincere friendship for him; but what to do 
to help him in this, the last crisis of his 
life as it must be, I knew no more than 
the dead. 

At a quarter past four o’clock, finding 
no answer to the enigma, I went upstairs 
and lay down in a steamer-chair. A warm 
westerly breeze had come up again with 
the sun, and the sweetness of the morning 
was exhilarating beyond experience. The 
light airs brought delicious perfumes on 
their breath; the field against which my 
ship was moored was ablaze with marsh- 
marigold ; countiess dusky purple snake’s- 
heads gave colour to the waving grasses of 
the backwater. The very solitude, the 
lap of the little waves in the pool, the 
first warmth of a May sun, the note of 
birds in the near woods, the sport of the 
rising chub, the deserted towing-path, the 
shuttered cottages—all these helped to 
that sense of perfect rest which is the best 
of the river’s unnumbered gifts. But the 
thought of the man yonder and of his 
tragedy kept me from sleep. I found 
myself saying, this thing must not be; I 
began to wonder what his plight would be 
a week, a month hence. Would his 


friends continue to pay him the pittance 


under these new conditions? How long 
would his Marygold suffer the hardships of 
her home? What would become of him 
when she went back to her old —— 
tions? And yet, w as it business of mine 
Prudence answered, “‘ No.” 

As I sat upon the roof of my ship, I 
could see Ye Daisy Belle moored up there 
where the river bends towards the islands. 
Smoke rising from the tin chimney of the 
kitchen told me that Humphrey was still 
awake. I beheld him presently carrying 
pots of ferns to the roof, and busy in his 
endeavour to mend the tattered awning. 
The flimsy curtains with which he had 
decorated his saloon now streamed out 
straight in the breeze. The man himself 
had put on an old Merton coat and white 
flannels. I was glad to see his activity, 
and to remember that all the drink he had 
aboard was safe in my own gig. He 
would be sober at any rate upon his 
wedding-day. 

When I had watched him thus a little 
while, and had concluded that he must 
go on as he would for anything I could do, 
the strong air of morning got the better of 
me, and I slept in the chair. Humphrey 
himself eventually awoke me somewhere 
about the hour of half-past five. He 
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had sculled himself down in his dinghy, 
and now hailed me with a strength of voice 
above the ordinary. 

“Jack, ahoy! You lazy old beggar, 
get up, or Ill shy a boot at you.’ 

I rubbed my eyes and asked him what 
he wanted. 

‘Are you forgetting it’s my wedding- 
day, said he, “‘ and you asleep when you 
should be wishing me luck? Look at the 
sunrise ; isn’t it beautiful? Jack, I feel 
twenty again.” 

He sprang upon the ladder and came up 
tome. His face was flushed and his eyes 
were very bright. I saw that he had changed 
his dress again, and wore the only black 
coat he had possessed for five years. A 
buttonhole of rosebuds helped him to 
smartness; but his patent leather boots 
were woefully seedy, and his shirt-cuffs 
were frayed beyond concealment. 

“Old man,” said he, when he had come 
up to me, “I haven't slept a wink all 
night for thinking of Marygold. I can’t 
believe it’s true that she’s coming to me 
even now. That’s the way of it. Life 
has cheated me pretty often; but if it 
cheats me to-day, my God, I shall go mad ! 
You can’t know what that girl is to me; I 
tremble when I touch her hands. I don’t 
believe there’s been a minute for a month 
past when I haven’t seen her face near 
mine. It seems to be another world to 
think of her.” 

He went on in the same excited strain 
for some time, then suddenly reminded 
me of my promise to lend him the gig. 

‘“T wouldn’t fancy bringing her home in 
that dirty old tub, you see,” said he, “ and 
you can think that I’d like to put the best 
side on things to-day. She’s coming over 
from Oxford. by the nine fifteen, and we 
shall have a bit of a breakfast at the 
Elephant after. Her company was playing 
at Oxford last night, and she’s bringing 
over half-a-dozen of her friends to see her 
off. They’re not the kind of men you 
and I like, but that can’t be helped to-day. 
I shall take care that she keeps out of 
their way after this. It’s pretty bad to 
remember that she was ever with such a 
lot, but what can you say? A girl can’t 
starve, and she’s no people. It will be 
different when we’re together. And if 
she likes the old place, we’ll soon make it 
what it should be. If you'll let me have 
the gig now, I could smarten it up with a 
few flowers against her coming. I’m sure 
you'll do this for me, Jack.” 

I told him that he might have the gig, 
and he hurried away to decorate her. He 
was so wound up that his hand shook 
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while he fixed the stretcher; and it was 
then that I remembered the present he 
had made me overnight. The liquor still 
lay where he had tossed it, and I called 
out to him to hand it up to me. 

**You’d better make a sort of bailiff of 
that,” said I; ‘‘I’m rather jealous of my 
presents.” 

“Quite right,” he cried; “I shall be 
the better without it.” 

With this he handed the stuff up to me, 


A BLATANT CAD WAS HAMMERING 


bottle by bottle, until there remained but 
one of cognac, of which the cork had 
been drawn. A glass of the spirit had 
been drunk, perhaps, and when he observed 
this, he paused. 

“Don’t you think I ought to have a 
little brandy in the house ?” he asked. 

His question struck upon my ear like a 
strange suggestion. I had only to com- 
mand and he would leave the brandy with 
me. For a moment a whole freshet of 
reasoning rushed upon my brain. But I 
remained dumb. 


THE 


AT THE CABIN DOOR WITH A 


THAMES. 


“You see,” he went on, ‘‘ she might be 
ill. It would be cruel, don’t you think, 
Jack, to have nothing about ?” 

**T—I never thought of that.” 

“Then I’ll take it. Good luck to you, 
old man. When I see you again, she’ll 
be my wife.” 

He rowed away rapidly, leaving me with 
unspoken words upon my lips. It was not 
until he was out of hail that the whole of 
the responsibility I had taken upon myself 
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began to be a burden. Had I done well 
to let him go? Was there any happiness 
for him with this woman ? Would marriage 
help him? Again, I reasoned as I had 
reasoned during the night; again, the 
answer was the same. I could only 
mutter, ‘‘God help him,” and go to my 
bed ! 
* % * * 

At twelve o'clock, my man knocked 
upon my bed-room door, and told me that 
strange things were happening at Ve Daisy 
Belle. 
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“There’s two boat-loads of theatricals 
gone up the river, Sir,” said he, “ and now 
they’re calling for Mister Duncan. I 
rather fancy he don’t hear ’em, Sir.” 

I jumped from my bunkand began to dress. 

“Is there a lady with the party, 
Robert ?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“I didn’t see any of that kind,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ there ’s a woman in red 

I interrupted him sharply. 

** And Mr. Duncan ?” 

“Don’t ask me that, Sir; you may guess 
how he is.” 

A few minutes later, I sculled to Ve Daisy 
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Belle in Humphrey’s dinghy. Half-a-dozen 
skiffs were drifting around the wretched 
hulk. In one of them the woman named 
Marygold was screeching coarse abuse with 
all her lungs. A blatant cad, in a long 
grey overcoat and a low hat, was hammer- 
ing at the cabin door with a stick. Three 
more of the same order were swelling the 
chorus and consoling the girl. But the 
Honourable Humphrey lay insensible upon 
his sofa. 

I turned the gang away with threats of 
the police, and then put the man to bed. 
Nor was the burden of my responsibility 
any longer a heavy one. 
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where the ridge curves downward 
into the combe with the plantation 
of young larch-trees, I met Peter 
Rashleigh leading his donkey — Arcades 
ambo. ‘* Jenny looks fat enough, Peter,” I 
said with a nod as I passed on the narrow 
footpath ; “‘ and yet there isn’t much grass 
up here for her to feed upon.” ‘“ Lard 
bless your soul, Sir,” Peter answered with 
an expansive smile, “ grass ain’t what she 
wants. It don’t noways agree with her. 
She’s all the better with bracken and 
furzen-tops.” Furzen-tops is good, like 
mobled queen. And I believe he was right, 
too. Jenny’s ancestors from all time have 
been unaccustomed to rich meadow-feed- 
ing, and when their descendants nowadays 
are turned out into a field of clover they 
overeat themselves at once, and suffer 
agonies of mind from the unexpected 
repletion. 

All the dwellers on our moor in like 
manner are poor relations, so to speak, as 
the horse is to the donkey. They are 
losers in the struggle for life, yet not 
quite hopeless losers ; creatures that have 
adapted themselves to the worst positions, 
which more favoured and successful races 
could not endure for a moment. The 
naked Fuegian picks up a living some- 
how among snow and ice on _ barren 
rocks, where a _ well-clad European 
would starve and freeze, finding nothing 
to subsist upon. Just so on the moor; 
heather, furze, and bracken eke out a 

precarious livelihood on the sandy soil 

where grasses and garden flowers die 
out at once, unless we artificially enrich the earth for them with leaf-mould from 
the bottoms and good manure from the farmyards. 

More than that, you may take it as a general rule that where grass will grow 
there is no chance for heather. Not that the heather doesn’t like rich soil, and 
flourish in it amazingly—when it can get it. If you sow it in garden borders, and 
keep it well weeded, it will thrive apace as it never throve in its poor native loam, 
among the stones and rubble. But the weeding is the secret of its success under 
such conditions. It isn’t that the heather won’t grow in rich soil, any more than that 
beggars can’t live on pheasant; but grasses and dandelions, daisies and clovers, can 
easily give it points in such spots, and beat it. In a very few weeks you will find the 
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lowland plants have grown tall and lush, 
while the poor distanced heather has 
been overtopped and crowded out by its 
sturdier competitors. That is the reason 
why waterside irises or Alpine gentians 
will grow in garden beds under quite 
different circumstances from those under 
which we find them in the state of nature ; 
the whole secret lies in the fact that we 
restrict competition. Cultivation means 
merely digging out the native herbs, and 
keeping them out, once ousted, in favour 
of other plants which we choose to protect 
against all their rivals. In rich lowland 
soils the grasses and other soft succulent 
herbs outgrow such tough shrubs as ling 
and Scotch heather. But in the poverty- 
stricken loam of the uplands, the grasses 
and garden weeds find no food to batten 
upon; and there the heather, to the 
manner born, gets at last a fair field and 
no favour. It is adapted to the moors as 
the camel is to the desert ; both have been 
driven to accommodate themselves to a 
wretched and thirsty environment; but 
both have made a virtue of necessity, and 
risen to the occasion with commendable 
ingenuity. 

Everything about the heather shows 
long-continued adaptation to arid con- 
ditions. Its stems are wiry; its leaves are 
small, very dry, uninviting as foodstuffs, 


curled under at the edge, and so arranged 


in every way as to defy evaporation. Rain 
sinks so rapidly through the sandy soil 
the plant inhabits that it does its best to 
economise every drop, just as we human 
inhabitants of the moorland economise it 
by constructing big tanks for the storage 
of the rain-water that falls on our roof- 
trees. Warping winds sweep ever across 
the wold with parching effect; so the 
heather makes its foliage small, square, and 
thickly covered by a hard epidermis as a 
protection against undue or excessive dry- 
ness. It aims at being drought-proof. Its 
purple bells, in like manner, instead of 
being soft and fleshy, as is the case with 
the corollas of meadow-blossoms like the 
corn-poppy, or woodland flowers like the 
wild hyacinth, are hard and dry, so as to 
waste no water; dainty waxen petals like 
those of the dog-rose or the cherry-blossom 
would wilt and wither at once before the 
harsh, dry blasts that career unchecked 
over the openmoorland. Yet the heather- 
bells, though quite dead and papery to the 
touch, are brilliantly coloured to attract 
the upland bees, and form such wide 
patches of purple and pink as you can 
nowhere match among the largely wind- 
fertilised herbage of the too grass-green 
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water - meadows. Upland conditions, 
indeed, always produce rich flowers: the 
most beautiful flora in Europe is that of 
the Alps, just below the snow-line ; it has 
been developed by the stray Alpine moths 
and butterflies. Larger masses of colour 
are needed to attract these free-flying 
insects than serve to catch the eyes of the 
more business-like and regular bees who 
go their rounds in lowland districts. 

Is not the donkey himself a product of 
somewhat similar conditions? Oriental 
in his origin, he seems to be merely the 
modern representative of those ancestral 
horses which did not succeed in the 
struggle for existence. Every intermediate 
stage has now been discovered between 
the true horses with their flowing tails and 
silky coats, and the true donkeys with their 
tufted tails and shaggy hair, the middle 
terms being chiefly found in the northern 
plains of Asia. Now, our horses, I take it, 
are the descendants of those original 
horse -and-donkey-like creatures which 
took to the grassy meadows, and so 
waxed fat and kicked, and developed 
exceedingly; while our donkeys, I imagine, 
are the poor, patient offspring of those 
less lucky brothers or cousins which were 
pushed by degrees into the deserts and 
arid hills, and there grew accustomed to a 
very sparse diet of the essentially prickly 
and thorny shrubs which always inhabit 
such spots, just as gorse and heather 
inhabit our British uplands. That is why 
the donkey thrives so excellently to this 
day on thistles and nettle-tops: they 
represent the ancestral food of his kind 
for many generations. Certainly, at the 
present time, wherever we find horses wild 
it is in broad, grass-clad plains or steppes 
or pampas; wherever we find donkeys or 
donkey-like animals wild, it is among 
desert or half-desert rocks and on arid 
hillsides. It would seem as though the 
horse was in the last resort a donkey 
grown big and strong by dint of good 
living and free space to roam over; 
while the donkey, on the other hand, 
is in the last resort a horse grown 
small and ill-proportioned through want 
of good food and insufficient elbow-room. 
It is noteworthy that in small islands like 
the Shetlands small breeds of horses are 
developed in adaptation to the environ- 
ment; though, the food being still good 
pasture in a well-watered country, they 
retain in most respects their horse-like 
aspect. But a vengeance o’ Jenny’s case! 
I have wandered far afield from Peter 
Rashleigh’s donkey, to have got so soon 
into evolutionary biology! 
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A LIFE AND DEATH STRUGGLE. 
It isn’t often a man at his 
own drawing - room and be 
the interested spectator at 
wild beasts, where one antagonist not 
only conquers, but also fairly devours the 
other! Yet such Roman sport I have just 
this moment been unlucky enough to 
witness. Unlucky enough, I say, because 
the victor did not first kill and then eat 
his victim, as any combatant with a spark 


can stand 
window 


a combat of 


poor unsuspicious annelid, feeling the 
joy of spring stir in his sluggish veins, 
comes to the surface for a moment in 
search of those fallen leaves which form 
the staple of his blameless vegetarian diet. 
No mole shakes the earth; the sod is 
fresh and moist; here seems a propitious 
moment for an above-ground excursion. 
So the earthworm pokes out his head and 
peers around him inquiringly; peers, I 
venture to say, blind beast though he be, 


HE WRIGGLES AND SQUIRMS, BUT ALL IN VAIN. 


of chivalry in his nature would have done, 
but slowly chewed him up alive before my 
eyes, with no more consideration for the 
feelings of the vanquished than if the 
unfortunate creature had been a vegetable. 
I don’t mean to pretend it was tiger versus 
cobra. The assailant was a thrush, the 
defender an earthworm. Now, thrushes, 
we all know, are sweet songsters when 
they have dined. Has not George Meredith 
hymned them, as Shelley the skylark ? 
But if you want to see the poetry taken 
clean out of a thrush, just watch him as he 
catches and devours an earthworm! The 


because his method of feeling his way and 
exploring by touch is so human and in- 


quisitive. But embodied Fate is on the 
watch, silent, keen-eyed, immovable ; and 
no sooner does that slimy soul poke his 
nose above the ground than the thrush is 
upon him, quick and deadly as lightning. In 
one second the creature feels himself seized 
by one of his scaly rings, held fast in an iron 
vice, and slowly chewed piecemeal with 
the utmost deliberation. He wriggles and 
squirms, but all in vain; the thrush munches 
calmly on, now with this side of his bill, 
now that, drawing the worm ring by ring 
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from the soil to which he desperately 
clings, and enjoying him as he goes with 
most evident gusto. 

Both are intruders here. When first we 
came to our hill-top there were no 
thrushes and no earthworms, no house- 
martins and no sparrows. But the build- 
ing of one simple red-tiled cottage set up 
endless changes in the fauna and flora. A 
whole revolution was inaugurated over a 
realm of three acres. The house-martins 
were the first to come; they settled in 
before us. Ancestral instinct has taught 
them to know well that where a house is 
built there will be eaves to nest under, 
and people will inhabit it, who throw about 
meat and fruit, which attract the flies ; and 
flies are the natural diet of house-martins. 
The sparrows came next; but the thrushes 
loitered longer. And the manner of their 
coming was after this fashion. 

The powers that be had decided on 
a tennis-lawn. Previously nothing but 
heather and gorse spread over the hill- 
top; that is the native vegetation of this 
light sandstone upland. But in order to 
have tennis you must needs have a sward ; 
so, much against the grain, we grubbed up 
wild heath enough to make a court, and 
sowed it for a tennis-lawn. Grass cannot 
grow, however, on such poor light soil as 
suits heather best, so we imported a few 
cartloads of mould and manure from a 
farm in the valley. With the mould came 
worms, who, finding a fair field, began 
to be fruitful and multiply and replenish 
the earth with laudable rapidity. Few or 
no earthworms live in the shallow sand of 
the open moor; and, though a mole or 
two can just eke out a precarious living 
here and there in the softer and grassier 
hollows—I see their mounds every day as 
I cross the common—worms were not 
nearly abundant enough to tempt the 
epicurean and greedy thrushes from the 
shelter of the valley. For the mole, you 
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see, goes out hunting underground on the 
trail of the earth-worm; but the thrush 
must needs depend upon the few stray 
stragglers which come to the surface 
morning and evening. 

No sooner had worms begun to make 
castings on the lawn, however, than some 
Columbus thrush discovered a new world 
was opened to him. He and his mate 
took formal possession of the patch of 
green, which they hold as their own, 
using it regularly as a private hunting- 
ground. Every other tennis-lawn in the 
neighbourhood similarly supports its pair 
of thrushes, as (according to the poet 
every rood of ground in England once 
‘* maintained its man.” One of our neigh- 
bours has three lawns, terraced off in 
steps, and each has been annexed by a 
particular thrush family, which holds it 
stoutly against all comers. It is a 
curious sight in spring, when the nest- 
lings are young, to see the parent birds 
going carefully over the ground—surveying 
it in squares, as it were, the cock a little 
in front, the hen hopping after him at 
some distance on one side, and making 
sure that not an inch of the superficial area 
remains unhunted. ‘They eat many snails, 
too, breaking the shells against big stones ; 
and they hunt for slugs now and then in 
the moist ditch by the roadway. While 
the nestlings are unfledged the industry of 
the elder birds is ceaseless ; for they lay in 
early spring, and have to rear their young 
while food is still far from cheap or 
abundant. And, oh! but it is a gruesome 
sight to see them teaching the young idea 
of their kind how to tackle a worm—how 
to drag him from his burrow, ring after 
ring, as he struggles, to chop him up and 
mangle him till resistance and escape are 
absolutely hopeless, and then to devour 
him piecemeal. But in autumn the fierce 
heart of the carnivore softens ; worms being 
then scarce, he condescends to berries. 
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THE CAT 
T was in the spring of the year 1609 that 
at the King’s instance I had a suite 
of apartments fitted up for him at the 
Arsenal, that he might visit me whenever 
it pleased him, without putting my family 
to inconvenience; in another place will 
be found an account of the six thousand 
crowns a year which he was so obliging 
as to allow me for this purpose. He 
honoured me by using these rooms, which 
consisted of a hall, a chamber, a wardrobe, 
and a closet, two or three times in the 
course of that year, availing himself of my 
attendants and cook; and the free oppor- 
tunities of consulting me on the Great 
Undertaking which this plan afforded 
led me to hope that notwithstanding the 
envy of my detractors, he would continue 
to adopt it. That he did not do so, nor 
ever visited me after the close of that 
year, was due not so much to the lament- 
able event, soon to be related, which 
within a few months deprived France of 
her greatest sovereign, as to a strange 
matter that attended his last stay with me. 
I have since had cause to think that this 
did not receive at the time as much atten- 
tion as it deserved; and have even 
imagined that had I groped a little deeper 
into the mystery I might have found a 
clue to the future as well as the past, and 
averted one more, and the last, danger 
from my beloved master. But Providence 
would not have it so; a slight indisposition 
under which I was suffering at the time 
rendered me less able, both in mind and 
body, the result being that Henry, who 
was always averse to the publication of 
these ominous episodes, and held that 
being known they bred the like in mis- 
chievous minds, had his way, the case 
ending in no more than the punishment 
of a careless rascal. 

On the occasion of this last visit—the 
third, I think, that he paid me—the King, 
who had been staying at Chantilly, came 
to me from Lusarche, where he lay the 
intervening night. My coaches went to 
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meet him at the gates a little before noon, 
but he did not immediately arrive, and 
being at leisure and having assured myself 
that the dinner of twelve covers, which he 
had directed to be ready, was in course of 
preparation, I went with my wife to inspect 
his rooms and satisfy myself that every- 
thing was in order. 

They were in charge of La Trape, a man 
of address and intelligence, whom I have 
had cause to mention more than once in 
the course of these memoirs. He met me 
at the door and conducted us through the 
rooms with an air of satisfaction; nor 
could I find the slightest fault, until my 
wife, looking about her with a woman’s 
eye for minute things, paused by the bed 
in the chamber, and directed my attention 
to something on the floor. 

She stooped over it. ‘‘ What is this?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Has something been - 

“Upset here?” I said, looking also. 
There was a little pool of white liquid on 
the floor beside the bed. 

La Trape uttered an exclamation of 
annoyance, and explained that he had not 
seen it before ; that it had not been there 
five minutes earlier ; and that he did not 
know how it came to be there now. 

** What is it ?” I said, looking about for 
some pitcher that might have overflowed, 
but finding none. “Is it milk?” 

“IT don’t know, your Excellency,” he 
answered. ‘“ But it shall be removed at 
once.” 

““See that it is,” I said. ‘Are the 
boughs in the fireplace fresh?” For the 
weather was still warm, and we had not 
lit a fire. 

“Yes, your Excellency—quite fresh.” 

“Well, see to that, and remove it,” 
I said, pointing to the mess. “It looks 
ill.” 

And with that the matter passed from 
my mind—the more completely as I heard 
at that moment the sound of the King’s 
approach, and went into the courtyard to 
receive him. He brought with him 
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Roquelaure, De Vic, Erard the engineer, 
and some others, but none whom he did 
not know I should be glad to receive. He 
dined well, and after dinner amused him- 
self with seeing the young men ride at the 
ring, and even rode a course himself with 
his usual skill; that being, if I remember 
rightly, the last occasion on which I ever 
saw him take a lance. Before supper he 
walked for a time in the hall with Sillery, 
for whom he had sent; and after supper, 
pronouncing himself tired, he dismissed 
all, and retired with me to his chamber. 
Here we had some talk on a subject that I 
greatly dreaded—I mean his infatuation 
for Madame de Condé; but about eleven 
o’clock he yawned, and, after thanking me 
ior a reception which he said was quite to 
his mind, he bade me go to bed. 
I was halfway to the door when he 
called me back. ‘‘ Why, Grand Master,” 
he said, pointing to the little table by the 
head of the bed on which his night drinks 
stood, ‘‘ you might be going to drown me. 
Do you expect me to drink all these in the 
night : ? 
‘I think that there is only your posset, 
Sire,” I said, “‘and the lemon-water which 


you generally drink.” 
*“‘ And two or three other things ?” 
‘“* Perhaps they have given your Majesty 


some of the Arbois wine that you were 
good enough to 8 

*Tut-tut!” he said, lifting the cover of 
one of the cups. ‘‘This is not wine. It 
may be a milk-posset.” 

‘Yes, Sire ; very likely,” I said drowsily. 

** But it is not!” he answered, when he 
had smelled it. ‘It is plain milk! Come, 
my friend,” he continued, looking drolly 
at me, “have you turned leech, or I babe 
in arms that you put such strong liquors 
before me? However, to show you that 
I have some childish tastes left, and am 
not so depraved as you have been trying 
to make me out for the last hour—I will 
drink your health in it. It would serve 
you right if I made you pledge me in the 
same liquor!” 

The cup was at his lips when I sprang 
forward, and, heedless of ceremory, caught 
his arm. ‘“ Pardon, Sire!” I cried in 
sudden agitation. ‘If that is milk I gave 
no order that it should be placed here, 
and I know nothing of its origin. I beg 
that you will not drink it until I have made 
some inquiry.” 

‘They have all been tasted ?” he asked, 
still holding the cup in his hand with the 
lid raised, but looking at it gravely. 

‘“They should have been,” I answered. 
“‘But La Trape, whom I made answerable 
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for that, is outside. 
tion him. If you 
moment a 

**No,” Henry said. ‘‘ Have him here.” 

I gave the order to the pages who were 
waiting outside, and in a moment La 
Trape appeared, looking startled and 
uncomfortable. Naturally, his first glance 
was given to the King, who had taken his 
seat on the edge of the bed, but still 
held the cup in his hand. After asking 
the King’s permission, I said, ‘‘ What 
drinks did you place on the table here, 
sirrah ?” 

He looked more uncomfortable at this; 
but he answered boldly enough that he 
had served a posset, some lemon-water, 
and some milk. 

““But orders were given only for the 
lemon-water and the posset, ” I said. 

“True, your Excellency,” he answered. 
“But when I went to the pantry hatch to 
see the under-butler carry up the tray, I 
found that the milk was on the tray, and I 
supposed that you had given another 
order.” 

** Possibly Madame de Sully,” the King 
said, looking at me, ‘‘ gave the order to 
add it?” 

“She would not presume to do so, 
Sire,” I answered sternly. ‘‘ Nor do I in 
the least understand the matter. But at 
one thing we can easily arrive. You 
tasted all of these, man ?” 

La Trape said he had. 

“You drank a quantity, 
quantity of each—according to the orders 
given to you?” I persisted. 

“Yes, your Excellency.” 

But I caught a guilty look in his eyes, 
and in a gust of rage I cried out that he 
lied. ‘The truth!” I thundered, in a 
terrible voice. ‘The truth, you villain! 
you did not taste all ?” 

“I did, your Excellency; as God is 
above, I did!” he answered. But he had 
grown pale, and he looked at the King in 
a terrified way. 

“You did °” 

“xyes!” 

Yet I did not believe him, and I was 
about to give him the lie again, when the 
King intervened. ‘‘ Quite so,” he said to 
La ‘Trape with a smile. ‘‘ You drank, my 
good fellow, of the posset and the lemon- 
water, and you tasted the milk, but you 
did not drink of it. Is not that the whole 
truth ?” 

‘Yes, Sire,” he whimpered, breaking 
down. ‘But I—I gave some to a cat.” 

** And the cat is no worse ?” 

“‘ No, Sire.” 


I will go and ques- 
will wait, Sire, a 


a substantial 
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‘There, Grand Master,” the King said, 
turning to me, ‘‘that is the truth, I think. 
What do you say to it?” 

‘‘That the rest is simple,” I answered, 
‘** He did not drink it before; but 


grimly. 
he will drink it 
now, Sire.” 

The King, sitting 
on the bed; 
laughedand looked 
at La Trape, as if 
his good-nature 
almost led him to 
interpose. But 
after a moment’s 
hesitation he 
thought better of 
it, and handed me 
the cup. ‘ Very 
well,” he said ; ‘“‘he 
is yourman. Have 
your way with him. 
After all, he should 
have drunk it.” 

** He shall drink 
it now, or be broken 
on the wheel!” I 
said. “Do you 
hear, you?” I con- 
tinued, turning to 
him in a white heat 
of rage at the 
thought of his 
negligence,and the 
price it might have 
cost me. ‘Take 
it, and beware that 
you do not drop or 
spill it. For I 
swear that that 
shall not save you.” 

He took the cup 
with a pale face, 
and hands that 
shook so much that 
he needed both to 
support the vessel. 
He hesitated, too, 
so long that, had I 
not possessed the 
best of reasons for 
believing in his 
fidelity, I should 
have suspected 
him of more than 
negligence. The 


shadow of his tall figure seemed to waver 
on the tapestry behind him; and with a 
little imagination I might have thought 
that the lights in the room had sunk. The 
soft whispering of the pages outside could 
be heard, and a stifled laugh; but inside 


HE 


there was not a sound. 
cup to his lips; then he lowered it again. 
I took a step forward. 
He recoiled a pace, his face ghastly. 
‘* Patience, Excellency,” he said hoarsely. 
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He carried the 


**T shall drink it; 
but I want to speak 
first.” 

“Speak!” the 
King answered. 

“If there is 
death in it, I take 
God to witness that 
I know nothing, 
and knew nothing. 
There is some 
witch’s work here ; 
it is not the first 
time that I have 
come across this 
devil’s milk to-day. 
But I take God to 
witness I know 
nothing! Now it 
is here I will drink 
it, and——” 

He did not finish 
the sentence, but 
drawing a deep 
breath, raised the 
cup to his lips. I 
saw the apple in 
his throat rise and 
fall with the effort 
he made to 
swallow, but he 
drank so _ slowly 
that it seemed to 
me that he would 
never drain the 
cup. Nor did he, 
for when he had 
swallowed, as far 
as I could judge 
from the tilting of 
the cup, about half 
of the milk, Henry 
rose suddenly and, 
seizing it, took it 
from him with his 
own hand. 

* That will do,” 
the King said. ‘‘ Do 
you feel ill ?” 

La Trape drew 
a trembling hand 


across his brow, on which the sweat stood 
in beads; but instead of answering he 
remained silent, gazing fixedly before him. 
We waited and watched, and at length, 
when I should think three minutes had 
elapsed, he changed his position for one 
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of greater ease, and I saw his face relax. 
The unnatural pallor faded, and the open 
lips closed. A minute later he spoke. 
‘“*I feel nothing, Sire,” he said. 

The King looked at me drolly. ‘Then 
take five minutes more,” he said. ‘Go 
and stare at Judith there, cutting off the 
head of Holofernes”—for that was the 
story of the tapestry—‘‘and come when I 
call you.” 

La Trape went to the other end of the 
chamber. ‘“ Well,” the King said, inviting 
me by a sign to sit down beside him, ‘is 
ita comedy or a tragedy, my friend? Or, 
tell me, what was it he meant when he said 
that about the other milk ?” 

I explained, the matter seeming so 
trivial now that I came to tell it—though 
it had doubtless contributed much to La 
Trape’s fright—that i had to apologise. 

“Still, it is odd,” the King said. ‘“‘These 
drinks were not here at that time, of 
course ?” 

**No, Sire; they have been brought up 
within the hour.” 

“‘Well, your butler must explain it.’ 
And with that he raised his voice and called 
La Trape back, who came, looking red 
and sheepish. 

“* Not dead yet’? 

‘* No, Sire.” 

“‘Nor ill ?” 

‘* No, Sire.” 

“Then begone. 
tinued. ‘‘ Throw 
into the fireplace. 
but I have no mind to drink it by 
take.” 

La Trape emptied the cup among the 
green boughs that filled the hearth, and 
hastened to withdraw. It seemed to be 
too late to make further inquiries that 
night; so after listening to two or three 
explanations which the King hazarded, 
but which had all too fanciful an air in my 
eyes, I took my leave and retired. 

Whether, however, the scene had raised 
too violent a commotion in my mind, or I 
was already sickening for the illness I have 
mentioned, I found it impossible to sleep, 
and spent the greater part of the night in 
a fever of fears and forebodings. The 
responsibility which the King’s presence 
cast upon me lay so heavily upon my 
waking mind that I could not lie; and 
long before the King’s usual hour of rising 
I was at his door inquiring how he did. 
No one knew, for the page whose turn it 
was to sleep at his feet had not come out ; 
but while I stood questioning, the King’s 
voice was heard, bidding me enter. I 
went in, and found him sitting up witha 
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haggard face, which told me, before he 
spoke, that he had slept little better than I 
had. The shutters were thrown wide open, 
and the cold morning light poured into the 
room with an effect rather sombre than 
bright; the huge figures on the tapestry 
looming huger from a drab and melan- 
choly background, and the chamber pre- 
senting all those features of disorder that 
in a sleeping-room lie hid at night, only 
to show themselves in a more vivid shape 
in the morning. 

The King sent his page out, and bade 
me sit byhim. “I have had a bad night,” 
he said, with a shudder. ‘Grand Master, 
I doubt that astrologer was right, and I 
shall never see Germany, nor carry out my 
designs.” 

Seeing the state in which he was, I could 
think of nothing better than to rally him, 
and even laugh at: him. ‘ You think so 
now, Sire,” I said. ‘‘ It is the cold hour. 
By and by, when you have broken your 
fast, you will think differently.’ 

“But, it may be, less correctly,” he 
answered ; and as he sat looking before 
him with gloomy eyes, he heaved a deep 
sigh. ‘My friend,” he said mournfully, 
‘*T want to live, and I am going to die. 

“* Of what ?” I asked gaily. 

“I do not know; but 1 dreamed last 
night that a house fell on me in the Rue 
de la Ferronerie, and I cannot help think- 
ing that I shall die in that way.” 

“Very well,” I said. “It is well to 
know that.” 

He asked me peevishly what I meant. 

“Only,” I explained, “‘that, in that case, 
as your Majesty need never pass through 
that street, you have it in your hands to 
live for ever.” 

** Perhaps it may not happen there—in 
that very street,” he answered. 

“ And perhaps it may not happen yet,” 
I rejoined. And then, more seriously, 
““Come, Sire,” I continued, ‘‘ why this 
sudden weakness? I have known you face 
death a hundred times.” 

“But not after such a dream as I had 
last night,” he said, with a grimace ; yet I 
could see that he was already comforted. 
“‘I thought that I was passing along that 
street in my coach, and on a sudden, 
between St. Innocent’s Church and the 
notary’s—there is a notary’s there ?” 

“‘ Yes, Sire,” I said, somewhat surprised. 

“I heard a great roar, and something 
struck me down, and I found myself 
pinned to the ground in darkness, with 
my mouth full of dust, and an-immense 
beam on my chest. I lay for a time in 
agony, fighting for breath, and then my 
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brain seemed to burst in my head, and I 
awoke.” 

‘*T have had such a dream, Sire,” I said 
drily. 

‘“‘ Last night ?” 

“No,” I said, “ not last night.” 

He saw what I meant, and laughed; and 
being by this time quite himself, left that 
and passed to discussing the strange affair 
of La Trape and the milk. ‘“ Have you 
found, as yet, who was good enough to 
supply it?” he asked. 

“No, Sire,” I answered. ‘‘ But I will see 
La Trape, and as soon as I have learned 
anything your Majesty shall know it.” 

“‘I suppose he is not far off now,” he 
suggested. ‘Send for him. Ten to one 
he will have made inquiries, and it will 
amuse us.” 

I went to the door and, opening it a 
trifle, bade the page who waited send La 
Trape. He passed on the message to a 
crowd of sleepy attendants, and quickly, 
but not before I had gone back to the 
King’s bedside, La Trape entered. 

Having my eyes turned the other way, I 
did not at once remark anything. But the 
King did; and his look of astonishment, 
no less than the exclamation which 
accompanied it, arrested my attention. 
“*St. Gris, man!” he cried. ‘What is the 
matter? Speak!” 


La Trape, who had stopped just within 
the door, made an effort to do so, but no 
sound passed his lips ; while his pallor and 
the fixed glare of his eyes filled me with 


the worst apprehensions. It was impossi- 
ble to look at him and not share his 
fright, and I stepped forward and cried 
out to him to speak. ‘‘ Answer the King, 
man,” I said. ‘‘ What is it?” 

He made an effort, and with a ghastly 
grimace, ‘‘ The cat is dead!” he said. 

For a moment we were all silent. Then 
I looked at the King, and he at me, with 
gloomy meaning in our eyes. He was the 
first to speak. ‘The cat to which you 
gave the milk ?” he said. 

“Yes, Sire,” La Trape answered in a 
voice that seemed to come from his heart. 

‘** But still, courage!” the King cried. 
“Courage,man! A dose that would kill a 
cat may not killa man. Do you feel ill ?” 

‘“*Oh, yes, Sire,” La Trape moaned. 

** What do you feel ?” 

“IT have a trembling in all my limbs, 
and ah—ah! my God, I am a dead man! 
I have a burning here—a pain like hot 
coals in my vitals!” And, leaning against 
the wall, the unfortunate man clasped his 
arms round his body and bent himself up 
and down in a paroxysm of suffering. 
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“A doctor! a doctor!” Henry cried, 
thrusting one leg out of bed. “Send for 
Du Laurens!” ‘Then, as I went to the 
door to do so, “Can you be sick, man?” 
he asked. “Try!” 

““ No, no; it 1s impossible !” 

“‘But try, try! When did this cat die?” 

“It is outside,” La Trape groaned. He 
could say no more. 

I had opened-the door by this time, and 
found the attendants, whom the man’s 
cries had alarmed, in a cluster round it. 
Silencing them sternly, I bade one go for 
M. du Laurens, the King’s physician, while 
another brought me the cat that was dead. 

The page who had spent the night in 
the King’s chamber fetched it. 1 told 
him to bring it in, and ordering the others 
to let the doctor pass when he arrived, 
I closed the door upon their curiosity, and 
went back to the King. He had left his 
bed and was standing near La Trape, 
endeavouring to hearten him; now telling 
him to tickle his throat with a feather, and 
now watching his sufferings in silence, 
with a face of gloom and despondency 
that sufficiently betrayed his reflections. 
At sight of the page, however, carrying 
the dead cat, he turned briskly, and we 
both examined the beast which, already 
rigid, with staring eyes and uncovered 
teeth, was not a sight to cheer anyone, 
much less the stricken man. La Trape, 
however, seemed to be scarcely aware of 
its presence. He had sunk upon a chest 
which stood against the wall, and, with his 
body strangely twisted, was muttering 
prayers while he rocked himself to and fro 
unceasingly. 

“It’s stiff,” the King said in a low voice. 
“It has been dead some hours.” 

** Since midnight,” 1 muttered. 

** Pardon, Sire,” the page who was hold- 
ing the cat said, ‘‘ 1 saw it after midnight. 
It was alive then.” 

“You saw it!” I exclaimed. 
Where ?” 

‘““Here, your Excellency,” 
answered, quailing a little. 

“What? In this room ?” 

“Yes, Excellency. I heard a noise 
about—I think about two o’clock—and 
his Majesty breathing very heavily. It 
was a noise like a cat spitting. It 
frightened me, and I rose from my pallet 
and went round the bed. I was just in 
time to see the cat jump down.” 

** From the bed ?” 

“Yes, your Excellency. 
Majesty’s chest, I think.” 

‘And you are sure that it was this 
cat °” 


* How ? 


the boy 


From his 
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AT SIGHT OF THE PAGE, HOWEVER, CARRYING THE DEAD CAT, HE TURNED BRISKLY. 
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“Yes, Sire ; for as soon as it was on the 
floor it began to writhe and roll and bite 
itself, with all its fur on end, like a mad 
cat. Then it flew to the door and tried to 
get out, and again began to spit furiously. 
I thought that it would awaken the King, 
and I let it out.” 

“And then the King did awake ?” 

“He was just awakening, 
Excellency.” 

“Well, I said, smiling, ‘this 
accounts, I think, for your dream of the 
house that fell and the beam that lay on 
your chest.” 

It would have been difficult to say 
whether at this the King looked more 
foolish or more relieved. Whichever the 
sentiment he entertained, however, it was 
quickly cut short by a lamentable cry that 
drove the blood from our cheeks. La 
Trape was in another paroxysm. ‘Oh, 
the poor man!” Henry cried. 

“| suppose that the cat came in unseen,” 
I said, ‘“‘ with him last night, and then 
stayed in the room?” 

** Doubtless.” 

‘* And was seized with a paroxysm here ? 

** Such he has now!” Henry 
answered, for La Trape had fallen to the 
floor. ‘Such as he has now!” he 
repeated, his eyes flaming, his face pale. 
“Oh, my friends, this too much. 


your 


Sire,” 


” 


as 


is 


Those who do these things are devils, not 


men. Where is Du 
the doctor ? 
eyes.” 

** Patience, 
come.” 

‘* But in the meantime the man dies.” 

‘“‘No, no,” I said, going to La Trape, 
and touching his hand. ‘ Yet he is very 
cold.” And turning, I sent the page to 
hasten the doctor. Then I begged the 
King to allow me to have the man con- 
veyed into another room. “ His sufferings 
distress you, Sire, and you do him no 
good,” I said. 

‘*No, he shall not go!” he 
“Ventre Saint Gris! Man, he is dying for 
me! Heis dying in my place. He shall 
die here.” 

Still ill satisfied, I was about to press 
him further when La Trape raised his voice 
and feebly asked for me. A page who had 
taken the other’s place was supporting his 
head, and two or three of my gentlemen, 
who had come in unbidden, were looking 
on with scared faces. I went to the poor 
fellow’s side, and asked what I could do 
for him. 

“T am dying!” he muttered, turning up 
his eyes. ‘“‘ The doctor! the doctor!” 


Laurens? Where is 
He will perish before our 
“He will 


Sire,” I said. 


answered. 
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I feared that he was passing, but I bade 
him have courage. ‘ In a moment he will 
be here,” I said; while the King in dis- 
traction sent messenger on messenger. 

‘“*He will come too late,” the sinking 
man answered. ‘‘ Excellency!” 

“Yes, my good fellow,” I said, stooping 
that I might hear him the better. 

‘““I took ten pistoles yesterday from a 
man to get him a scullion’s place; and 
there is none vacant.” 

“It is forgiven,” I said, to soothe him. 

** And your Excellency’s favourite hound, 
Diane,” he gasped. ‘She had three 
puppies, not two. I sold the other.” 

“Well, it is forgiven, my friend. 
forgiven. Be easy,” I said kindly. 

** Ah, I have been a villain,” he groaned. 
“IT have lived loosely. Only last night I 
kissed the butler’s wench, and r 

‘*- Be easy, be easy,” I said. ‘“‘ Here is 
the doctor. He will save you yet.” 

And I made way for M. du Laurens, 
who, having saluted the King, knelt down 
by the sick man and felt his pulse, while 
we all stood round, looking down on the 
two with grave faces. It seemed to me 
that the man’s eyes were growing dim, and 
I had little hope. The King was the first 
to break the silence. ‘‘ You have hope,” 
he said. ‘‘ You can save him ?” 

“* Pardon, Sire, a moment,” the physician 
answered, rising from his knees. ‘‘ Where 
is the cat ?” 

Someone brought it; and M.du Laurens, 
after looking at it, said curtly, “‘ It has been 
poisoned.” 

La Trape uttered a groan of despair. 

** At what hour did it take the milk ?” 
the physician asked. 

“*A little before ten last evening,” I 
said, seeing that La Trape was too far 
gone for speech. 

““Ah! And the man?’ 

*“* An hour later.” 

Du Laurens shook his head, and was 
preparing to lay down the cat, which 
he had taken in his hands, when some 
appearance led him to examine it again, 
and more closely. ‘‘ Why, what is this ?” 
he exclaimed, in a tone of surprise, as he 
took the body to the window. ‘“ There is 
a large swelling under its chin.” 

No one answered. 

**Give me a pair of scissors,” he con- 
tinued; and then, after a minute, when 
they had been handed to him, and he had 
removed the fur, “‘ Ha!” he said gravely, 
‘this is not so simple as I thought. The 
cat has been poisoned, but by a prick with 
some sharp instrument.” 

The King uttered an exclamation of 


It is 
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* But it drank the milk,” he 


” 


incredulity. 
said. ‘‘ Some milk that—— 

‘*Pardon, Sire,” Du Laurens answered 
positively. ‘A draught of milk, however 
drugged, does not produce an external 
swelling with a small blue puncture in the 
middle.” 

““What does?” the 
something like a sneer. 

“‘ Ah, that is the question,” the physician 
answered. ‘‘A ring, perhaps, with a 
poison-chamber and a hollow dart.” 

** But there is no question of that here,” 
I said. ‘‘Let us be clear. Do you say 
that the cat did not die of the milk ? 

““IT see no proof that it did,” he 
answered. ‘‘And many things to show 
that it died of poison administered by 
puncture.” 

‘But then,” I 
confusion of thought, 
Trape ?” 

He turned, and with him all eyes, to the 
unfortunate equerry, who still lay seemingly 
moribund, with his head propped on some 
cushions. M. du Laurens advanced to 
him and again felt his pulse, an operation 
which appeared to bring a slight tinge of 
colour to the fading cheeks. ‘‘ How much 
milk did he drink?” the physician asked 
after a pause. 

‘“* More than half a pint,” I answered. 

** And what besides ?” 

‘“‘ A quantity of the King’s posset and a 
little lemonade.” 

‘And for supper? What 
have?” the leech continued, 
himself to his patient. 

‘*T had some wine,” 


a King asked, with 


answered in no little 
‘“‘what of La 


did you 
addressing 


he answered feebly. 
“And a little Frontignac with the butler 


and some honey-mead that the gipsy- 
wench gave me.” 

“The gipsy-wench ? 

“The butler’s girl of whom I spoke.” 

M. du Laurens rose slowly to his feet, 
and, to my amazement, dealt the prostrate 
man a hearty kick; bidding him at the 
same time to rise. ‘‘Get up, fool! Get 
up!” he continued harshly, yet with a 
ring of triumph in his voice; “all you 
have got is the colic, and it is no more 
than you deserve. Get up, I say, and beg 
his Majesty's pardon!” 

“But,” the King remonstrated in a tone 
of anger, ‘‘the man is dying! ” 

‘He is no more dying “than you are, 
Sire,” the other answe red. “Or, if he is, 
it is of fright. There, he can stand as well 
as you or |!” 

And to be sure, as he spoke, La Trape 
scrambled to his feet, and with a mien 
between shame and doubt stood staring at 
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us, the very picture of a simpleton. It was 
no wonder that his jaw fell, and his impu- 
dent face burned; for the room shook 
with such a roar of laughter—at first low, 
and then as the King joined in it, swelling 
louder and louder—as few of us had ever 
heard. Though I was not a little mortified 
by the way in which we had deceived our- 
selves, I could not help joining in the 
laugh, particularly as the more closely we 
reviewed the scene in which we had taken 
part, the more absurd seemed the jest. It 
was long before silence could be obtained; 
but at length Henry, quite exhausted by 
the violence of his mirth, held up his 
hand. I seized the opportunity. 

** Why, you rascal!” I said, addressing 
La Trape—who did not know which way 
to look—‘‘ where are the ten crowns of 
which you defrauded the scullion ?” 

‘* To be sure,” the King said, going off 
into another roar. “And the third 
puppy ?” 

“Vea, 1 seid, 
the third puppy ?” 

“‘Ay, and the gipsy girl?” the King 
continued. ‘‘ The butler’s wench—what 
of her? And of your evil living? Begone, 
begone, rascal!” he continued, falling 
into a fresh paroxysm. ‘“ Or will you 
kill ws in earnest. Would nothing else 
do for you but to die in my chamber ? 
Begone !” 

I took this as a hint to clear the room, 
not only of La Trape himself but of all; 
and presently only I and Du Laurens 
remained with the King. It then appeared 
that there was still a mystery, and one 
which it behoved us to clear up ; inasmuch 
as Du Laurens took the cat’s death very 
seriously, insisting that it had died of 
poison administered in a most sinister 
fashion, and one that could not fail to 
recall to our minds the Borgian Popes. It 
needed no more than this to direct my 
suspicions to the Florentines who swarmed 
about the Queen, and against whom the 
King had let drop so many threats. But 
the indisposition which excitement had for 
atime kept at bay began to return upon 
me, and I was presently glad to drop the 
subject and retire to my own apartments, 
leaving the King to dress. 

Consequently, I was not with him when 
the strange discovery which followed was 
made. In the ordinary course of dressing, 
one of the servants going to the fireplace 
to throw away a piece of waste linen, 
thought that he heard a rat stir among the 
boughs. He moved them, and in a mo- 
ment a smali snake crawled out, hissing 
and darting out its tongue. It was killed, 


And 


“you scoundrel ! 
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AND IN A MOMENT A SMALL SNAKE CRAWLED OUT, HISSING AND DARTING OUT ITS TONGUE, 
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and then it at once occurred to the King 
that he had the secret of the cat’s death. 
He came to me hot-foot with the news, 
and found me with Du Laurens, who was 
in the act of ordering me to bed. 

I confess that I heard the story almost 
with apathy, so ill was I. Not so the 
physician. After examining the snake, 
which by the King’s orders had been 
brought for my inspection, he pronounced 
that it was not of French origin. ‘It has 
escaped from some snake-charmer,” he 
said. 

The King seemed to be incredulous. 

**T assure you that I speak the truth, 
Sire,” Du Laurens persisted. 

“But how then did it 
room ?’ 

“That is what I should like to know, 
Sire,” the physician answered severely ; 
‘and yet I think that I can guess. It was 
put there, I fancy, by the pe rson W ho sent 
up the milk to your chamber.’ 

“* Why do you say so ?” Henry asked. 

‘‘ Because, Sire, all snakes are inordi- 
nately fond of milk.” 

“Ah!” the King said slowly, with a 
change of countenance and a_ shudder 
which he could not repress; ‘‘and there 
was milk on the floor in the morning.” 

“Ves, Sire; on the floor and beside the 
head of your bed.” 


come in my 


But at this stage I was attacked by a fit 
of illness so severe that I had to break in 
on the discussion and beg the King to 


withdraw. The sickness increased on me 
during the day, and by noon I was 
prostrate, neither taking interest in any- 
thing nor allowing others, who began to 
fear for my life, to divert their attention. 
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After twenty-four hours I began to mend, 
but still several days elapsed before I was 
able to devote myself to business, and then 
I found that, the master-mind bei ‘ing 
absent, and the King, as always, lukewarm 
in the pursuit, nothing had been done to 
detect and punish the criminal. 

I could not rest easy, however, with so 
abominable a suspicion attaching to my 
house, and as soon as I| could bend my 
mind to the matter I began an inquiry. 
At the first stage, however, I came to an 
impasse: the butler, who had long been in 
my service, cleared himself without diffi- 
culty, but a few questions discovered the 
fact that a person who had been in his 
department on the evening in question 
was now to seek, having, indeed, dis- 
appeared from that time. This was the 
gipsy-girl whom La Trape had mentioned, 
and whose presence in my household 
seemed to need the more elucidation the 
farther I pushed the inquiry. In the end 
I had the butler punished, but though my 
agents sought the girl through Paris, and 
even traced her to Meaux, she was never 
discovered. 

The affair, at the King’s instance, was 
not made public; nevertheless, it gave him 
so strong a distaste for the Arsenal that he 
did not again visit me nor use the rooms 
I had prepared. That later, when the first 
impression wore off, he would have done 
so, is probable; but, alas! within a few 
months the malice of his enemies prevailed 
over my utmost precautions, and robbed 
me of the best of masters— strangely 
enough, as all the world now knows, at 
the corner of that very Rue de la Feron- 
nerie which he had seen in his dream. 
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T is doubtless an excellent sentiment 
] which has caused the 
Keading to raise a statue of Mr. George 
Palmer while he is still living in their 
midst. But even when Mr. Palmer is no 
more, they will surely never need a statue 
to remind them of what he was, for the 
town—as it is to-day—is his best memorial. 
The pioneer of its most important industry, 
a leader in its local government, its repre- 
sentative in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Palmer has for fifty years occupied a 
position in Reading such as has scarcely 
a parallel in any other town. Almost 
every citizen of Reading must feel that his 
career has had its influence upon his own, 
and there are few passengers by the Great 
Western Railway who do not think of his 
name as the tall, smokeless factories of the 


‘ biscuit-town come in view. 
Mr. Palmer first set foot in Reading in 


1841. It was then a town of some 16,000 
inhabitants, having many trades and pre- 
eminence in none. Its ancient fame for 
woollen manufacture had long since 
departed, and in place thereof it had to 
obtain its livelihood by means of a congeries 
of small industries, such as sail-cloth, shoe- 
strings, hat-bands, and pins. ‘The late 
Mr. ‘Thomas Huntley had recently added 
to the number the making of biscuits, and 
it was to take a partnership in this business 
that Mr. Palmer left his native village ot 
Long Sutton, in Somersetshire, where 
his highly respected Quaker family 
had long resided. There was only 
one biscuit then made on a_ whole- 
sale scale for general consumption, and 
it was to this that the old proverb “ As 
hard as a captain’s biscuit” referred. The 
young man—Mr. Palmer was only twenty- 
three when his name was linked with that 
of Mr. Huntley—went to Reading imbued 
with the idea that the commercial possi- 
bilities of the biscuit did not begin and 
end with the hard and unpalatable kind 
which was then produced there. In the 
course of a short time he introduced 
half-a-dozen other varieties, all of which 
were eagerly purchased by a_ surprised 
public. “With the introduction of free 
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trade in wheat in 1846 a new era for 
Messrs. Huntley and Palmer began, and 
with the many different kinds of biscuits 
that could then be produced much more 
cheaply than the old “‘captain’s biscuit” — 
which was always sold at a penny—the 
business of the firm underwent an ex- 
pansion such as neither partner could 
have anticipated five years before. In 
order to cope with the enormous demand 
which had sprung up, new machinery had to 
be invented, regarding which Mr. Palmer 
had many a long consultation with 
engineers, whom he got to carry out in 
steel and iron the i ingenious ideas he had 
formed for himself. It is to the use of 
this machinery that the Reading biscuit 
business owes much of its su and 
to-day there are many people who would 
be only too glad to learn some of its 
secrets. In 1857 Mr. Huntley died, and 
the rapidly developing business was left 
entirely in the hands of his junior partner. 
But under Mr. Palmer’s vigorous direction, 
assisted by two brothers, whom at this 
juncture he took into partnership, it 
flourished and prospered even more ex- 
ceedingly, and with it the fortunes of 
the Berkshire capital. 

In 1891 Mr. George Palmer celebrated 
his business jubilee. In the census of 
that year Reading was returned as a town 
of 60,000 inhabitants, more than a tenth 
of this number being employed in the 
biscuit - factories. And on that jubilee 
day, three years ago last November, Mr. 
Palmer could congratulate himself upor. 
the fact that in the creation of the new 
Reading, of which these figures spoke, 
the best features of the old had been 
conserved. The growth of a great industry 
has involved at Reading none of those 
sacrifices of pleasantness and cleanliness 
by which it has been too often accom- 
panied. Messrs. Huntley and Palmer’s 
works give forth no soot-carrying smoke 
to blacken bricks and mortar and blight 
the beauty of leaf and flower. Reading is 
to-day as pleasant, clean, and picturesque 
a town as it was when it sheltered not a 
quarter of the present population. 
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Every visitor, indeed, to these works 
leaves with the impression that of all 
industries carried on under the modern 
factory system that of biscuit-making must 
be the freest from hygienic and esthetic 
objections. During the last twenty 
years, too, these visitors have been dis- 
tinguished as well as numerous. On 
entering, through a broad archway in 
King Street, the offices of the firm, I am 
shown several massive volumes of the 
visitors’ book, and turning over its leaves 
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I come across such names as Lord Tenny- 


son and Thomas Carlyle, the 
Wales and the Duke of Cambridge. One 
of the most recent volumes has a par- 
ticularly brilliant group of signatures, 
including that of George Meredith, who 
in the column headed “ Profession or 
Occupation,” wrote ‘literature’; and 
Henry Irving, who neglected to describe 
himself. Both gentlemen, I learned, 
went over the works during the time 
they were on a visit to Mr. Palmer 
at Reading. I doubt not they spent an 
interesting hour or so wandering through 
the ‘‘ mills” and the bakeries, inspecting 
the great ovens and cauldrons, and stopping 
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for a while in the great packing-rooms, 
where some hundreds of the nimble fingers 
of young girls are employed simply in 
sorting and boxing wafers and cracknels, 
rusks and gingerbreads, or some of the 
four hundred other dainty shapes and 
forms into which flour is converted at 
Reading. 

The biscuit-works, with such accessories 
as carpenters’ shops and_ engineers’ 
foundries, occupy more space than the 
eye can take in from any available point 
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of view. You pass from one building to 
another across bridges which have been 
placed over various branches of the river 
Kennet. Built thus, the factories gain 
much in picturesque appearance and— 
what is much more to the utilitarian 
purpose — exceptional convenience as 
regards the conveyance of goods by 
water, but they have consequently suffered 
a good deal on several occasions from 
floods. But in choosing the site of a 
factory which was to accommodate only 
fifty workpeople, Mr. Thomas Huntley, in 
1837, could never have imagined in his 
wildest dreams the huge buildings that 
now occupy the greater part of the dry 
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ground between the railway and King 
Street. With the former they have, of 
course, long been placed in direct com- 
munication, and biscuits now begin their 
journeys to all parts of the world in 






railway-trucks that are brought right into 
the packing-rooms. 

Extensive as the works are, the 
processes to be seen in them are much 
the same throughout—the mixing by 
mechanical ._power of the various ingre- 
dients contained in biscuits, the cutting 
them and stamping them with the name 
of the firm and the name which has been 
given to them, the baking by gradually 
passing them through long stone ovens, 


then the sorting and packing. One or 
two departments, however, have their 


distinctive features. That devoted to the 
wedding-cake, for example, where the 
design and its execution is a work of art 
in which several men of exceptional skill 
are engaged. In another room a number 
of girls with an artistic eye are employed 
in decorating cakes and biscuits by means 
of long tubes filled with icing or sugar. 

To anyone acquainted with Mr. George 
Palmer it goes without saying that the 
reading-rooms and dining-rooms, social, 
athletic, and benefit clubs, and other 
things designed to promote the comfort 
and happiness of the biscuit-workers form 
one of the most interesting subjects of 
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inquiry at Reading. Nor has Mr. Palmer 
been less energetic in advancing similar 
objects throughout the town generally. 
From the first year of his coming to it he 
was one of its most active and public- 
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spirited citizens, and business never 
claimed—or, at any rate, never obtained— 
the whole of his time. One of the first 
things he did in the town of his adoption 
was to join the Mechanics’ Literary and 
Scientific Institute—one of a number 
which came into existence early in the 
century under the inspiration of Lord 
Brougham’s movement—where he was 
soon regarded as an enthusiast in the 
cause of education. His attention was 
next directed to the elementary schools of 
the town, which, with the help of several 
others, he was able both to increase 
and improve. Nor did the claims of 
a rapidly growing business prevent him 
offering his services to his fellow-citi- 
zens of the Town Council, which so 
promptly appreciated them that in 1857 
he was elected Mayor. In later years Mr. 
Palmer was able to give an even larger 
portion of his time to public work, because 
of the relief afforded to him in the cares 
of business by three sons and three 
nephews, all of whom were carefully 
trained with this purpose in view. He 
was Vice-Chairman of Reading’s first 
School Board, and in 1878 was elected as 
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one of its two members of Parliament. 
Mr. Palmer would probably have entered 
the House of Commons at an earlier date 
were it not for disinclination to spend a 
considerable part of the year away from 
home. Mr. Palmer voluntarily ended his 
Parliamentary life in 1885, when by the 
Redistribution Act the town was deprived 
of one of its seats. There can be little 
doubt that Reading would not have fallen 
that year to the Conservative party had 
Mr. Palmer again offered himself for 
re-election. At any rate, with Mr. Palmer’s 
eldest son as their candidate in 1892, the 
Liberals had little difficulty in recapturing 
the seat. 

One cannot go far in Reading without 
hearing of Mr. Palmer’s good deeds. The 
Palmer Park is one of the first things 
which the stranger is taken to see. It is 
an open space of about fifty acres on the 
eastern outskirts of the town, presented to 
the Corporation by Mr. Palmer in recogni- 
tion of the fact that it was there that most 
bricks and mortar had been used as the 
result of the growth of the biscuit industry. 
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the honorary freedom of the borough; a 
great procession passed through the streets 
to the park in his honour; and the statue in 
Broad Street was unveiled, which, with that 
of the Queen in the market-place, is one 
of the principal features of Reading to-day. 
It has taken its place in local annals as the 
George Palmer day. On the following 
evening Mr. Palmer was entertained at 
dinner by all the leading men of the town 
as its first honorary freeman. Some years 
before this he had more than doubled the 
size of a recreation ground on the banks 
of the Thames, which the Corporation, in 
its enlightenment, purchased about the 
middle of the century, making it twenty- 
six acres instead of twelve. 

It is on the King’s Meadows, as the 
ground is called, that the cricket and 
football clubs of Palmer’s works play their 
matches. With other citizens of Reading, 
Mr. Palmer has shown an equal regard for 
the recreation of the people in defending 
against the claims of the Crown and 
private persons the common rights in 
what is known far and wide as ‘ The 
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Furnished with a fine pavilion and tastefully 
laid out at his expense, the park was 
opened on the day Mr. Palmer celebrated 


his business jubilee—Nov. 4, 1891. On 
the same occasion he was presented with 


Forbury.” This open space was described 
in one of the earliest pages of the Cor- 
poration records—Reading was _ incor- 
porated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth— 
as “‘ The Berie,” which is supposed to be 
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a corruption of “ bury” or “ burg,” z¢., a 
fortified place, and on this supposition has 
been founded the thesis that it was the 
site of early Saxon Reading. 

Whatever it was originally, ‘ The 
Forbury” is now situated right in the 
centre of the town, an exceedingly con- 
venient and pleasant breathing space for 
Reading folk. In the middle of the paths 
and flower-beds has been erected the 
colossal cast-iron statue of an angry lion, 
which is the memorial of the people of the 
county to the 300 officers and men of the 
Berkshire Regiment who lost their lives at 
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as the abode of kings, the meeting-place 
of Parliament, and an interesting theatre 
in the great rebellious movements of 1642 
and 1688. 

Although proud of its ancient history, 
Reading is by no means wanting in the 
“modern spirit.” Among the smaller 
municipalities there are few more active 
and enterprising, and the new Town Hall 
and the adjacent buildings bear witness to 
the civic feeling of its inhabitants. In 
1875 the sum of £10,000 was spent upon 
municipal offices, and £60,000 upon a 
building which serves the varied purposes 
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the disastrous battle of Maiwand during 
our last Afghan War. It was the work of 
Mr. George Simonds, the sculptor of the 
Palmer statue, and a Reading man, from 
1884 to 1886. From the hillock near this 
monument can be enjoyed a good view of 
the Thames scenery, and walking past a 
pretty fountain and some rustic seats, one 
finds the ruins of the famous abbey with 
the foundation of which by Henry I. 

gan the history of the town. These 
y-grown walls and moss-covered stones 
Aill give Reading an old-world air which 
vleasantly contrasts with its rising com- 
yercial importance. It moreover brings 
vo mind the not unimportant part which 
the town has played in the national annals 


of a town hall, public library, and reading- 
room, museum and schools of science and 
art. The Corporation contributed 410,000 
towards this expenditure, and provided the 
site; the rest was raised by public sub- 
scription, the list being headed by large 
sums from Mr. George Palmer and his 
brother, Mr. William Isaac Palmer. This 
gentleman was the pioneer of the public 
library movement in Reading, and in 
recognition of the fact his portrait hangs 
in the central reading’room. In the 
Council Chamber, by the way, the 
portrait of Mr. George Palmer has 
recently been added to those of other 
worthies of the town, including Talfourd, 
the judge, who was its representative 
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for some years in Parliament; Archbishop 
Laud and Sir Thomas White, Lord 
Mayor of London in 1556, who were 
both educated at Reading Grammar 
School; and John Kendrick. The last- 
named, a wealthy clothier, may be 
described as the George Palmer of 
Reading in the Elizabethan era. Among 
other benefactions to the town, he endowed 
a house, which somehow or other got 
the name of ‘‘ The Oracle,” for the em- 
ployment of the poor in woollen manu- 
facture, then the staple industry of the 
town. ‘The scheme came to grief, as the 
best-laid schemes of pious founders are 
apt to do, and some thirty years ago the 
Governors of Christ’s Hospital, to whom 
old John Kendrick directed they should 
revert in case of misapplication, made a 
successful claim to the funds of the charity. 
The Oracle being pulled. down soon 
afterwards, Reading thus lost not only a 
valuable charity, but also a very interesting 
memorial of its medieval life. Other 
bequests made by John Kendrick to his 
native town are now embodied in two 
higher grade schools for boys and girls, 
which were opened in 1877 in accordance 
with a scheme of the Endowed Schools 
Commission. Speaking of _ schools, 
Reading is exceptionally favoured, I 


believe, in both their number and quality. 


The historic Grammar School has of late 
years been both improved and enlarged, 
partly owing to the efforts of Mr. Palmer, 
who, while a member of the Town Council, 
was one of its trustees. 
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It is characteristic of the man whose 
career in the Berkshire town I have been 
describing, that at its zenith he should be 
content to occupy the same moderate- 
sized residence, almost in the heart of the 
town, which he built for himself as a rising 
man of business. The Acacias is not the 
palatial country seat in the picturesque 
neighbourhood of Reading which one in 
imagination pictures on hearing it spoken 
of as the dwelling-place of the head 
of the firm of Huntley and Palmer. 
It is just an old-fashioned, foliage-sur- 
rounded villa in the London Road, one 
of a number inhabited by professional 
and other well-ta-do citizens. London 
Road is, however, a very pleasant, broad 
thoroughfare, with venerable trees on 
either side; and the garden of The 
Acacias, as I see it from the drawing- 
room during a conversation with Mr. 
Palmer, is all that the heart can desire. 
Faithful throughout his three-score years 
and ten to the doctrine of “ plain living 
and high thinking,” Mr. Palmer has until 
recently preserved much of the vigour of 
his youth, and, even while recovering from 
a long and severe illness, the Nineteenth 
Century and Contemporary by his side 
bespeak to the observer the keen interest 
he still takes in public affairs. 

FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


[By an unfortunate error, we attributed twe photographs 
reproduced in the article“ The Man and the Town” in the 
Fune number to Messrs. Valentine. The photographer’ 
name should have been Mr. Albert E. Coe, Norwich, to 
whom our apologies are tendered.} 





A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


On Lammas Day it was an old custom for deaf persons to dip three times in the sea 


as a remedy for their affliction. 





THE GIRL 


AND 


THE GAME. 


By G. E. MITTON. 


HAT a glorious morning! Why 
doesn’t she come? Oh, bother! 
they ’ve rung the bell. Our side has got 
first innings, and I’m to go in second 
wicket down. Well, I needn’t get on my 
pads until the first man is out. I wish 
she’d come. She told me she was awfully 
fond of cricket, too. Time’s up and 
they’ve begun. Well, these two are good 
for fifty between them, so I needn’t fuss. 
I hope old Conquest won’t be the first to 
go, or he’ll come and talk to her while 
I’min. I was a fool to introduce him to 
her people. There she is at last, behind 
those carriages. No, it isn’t. What are 
they shouting for? (Looks back.) Oh,a 
wicket down, and Conquest’s too! How 
did the idiot manage it? I believe he got 
bowled on purpose to rile me. Well, I 
must be off. Green’s in, and he’s un- 
commonly flukey—a strong hitter, but on 
a tricky wicket like this he ’ll get caught to 
a certainty. 


(Arrives at Pavilion, puts on pads, and 
surveys distant Enclosure.) 


Hullo, there she is! 
Must have come in the moment I left. 


Front row, too! 


Ah, what rot itis! Here I’m stuck, and 
Conquest passes me grinning on his way 
out. I can’t go and sit by her until my 
turn comes; it’s too marked to come on 
to the field from beside her—she wouldn’t 
like it; besides, it’s bad form. Here 
comes the ball! What a pace they are 
scoring at! One of them is bound to be 
out soon, and I’Il bet it’s Green. I sha’n’t 
be in long, and there’s an hour and a half 
yet before lunch, so I shall have lots of 
time to go to sce her. 


(Half an hour later.) 


If there’s much more of this tomfoolery 
I’ll go. Conquest’s been sitting beside 
her for twenty minutes, keeping me on the 
grill. If I didn’t know a wicket would go 
the instant I started I’d saunter round. 
How is it I used to love cricket so, and 
to-day it seems to me the most’ senseless 


rubbish on earth? Another quarter gone; 
at this rate I sha’n’t see her before lunch. 
Oh, mercy! there’s Green out! Now I 
can go. I mus’n’t start before he gets 
here—it ’s indecent; but, all the same, I 
never knew a fellow take five minutes to 
walk to the pavilion before. Here he is; 
now | ’m off. 


(A fler second over? 


Talk about a tricky wicket, what did 
they mean? I never played on a better 
one in my life. It’s perfectly splendid. 
I can’t miss a ball. Well, never mind; if 
she knows anything of the game she must 
see I’m playing a much better innings than 
Conquest did. Hallo! where isshe? She dis- 
appeared while I was at the other end: that 
fool who is in with me had the board moved 
right in front of her and Conquest, so 
they ’re behind it. They don’t seem to 
mind much. Oh! this is fiendish—all my 
best strokes thrown away! I never made 
such a pretty cut in my life as that. I 
must forget about her, and enjoy my 
innings : if that brute wasn’t beside her, 
I could. Oh! they’ve come out, have 
they? Discovered they couldn’t see the 
wicket after staring ten minutes at the 
board. I wish I could get out, but I 
can’t. My bat always seems to be in 
exactly the right place, and I’m timing the 
bowling to the fraction of a second. Good 
idea for a nightmare—fellow forced to go 
on batting and running when he is dying 
to be out! What a lovely man this is to 
hit!— a boundary this time, and no 
mistake: it will pitch right out of the 
ground. I needn’t run. Did she see that ? 
Hallo! where is she? Good heavens! 
she’s exactly where the ball is going! 
Oh, gracious! it ll hit her! I’ve killed 
her! No! Conquest starts up and stops 
it before it pitches. What an extraordinary 
thing! Why did they move on to the leg 
side? That idiot might have known that 
was my best stroke. I believe he took her 
there on purpose, so that he might save 
her. If it was anyone else, I should feel 
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IT’S PERFECTLY SPLENDID; I CAN’T MISS A BALL. 


grateful to him. 
should have done if I’d hit her. I should 
never have got over it. I shall never put 
all my strength into a stroke again while 
she’s on the ground. Never mind,“ All’s 
well that ends well,” and it will make an 
excellent opening for all sorts of tender 
speeches when I do get out. Oh, bother! 
the other man’s out. He might have 


I can’t imagine what I 


known Wainwright would send him down 
a straight one presently, when he’s been 
playing for the break every ball this over, 
then he wouldn’t have played inside it, 
and put it into slip’s hands. I wish I had 
done it—why can’t I get out? I suppose 
I’m too well principled not to play all I 
know. How they dawdle! It’ll be lunch 
time directly, and then I’ll have to finish 
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my innings afterwards. Here he is. Now 
Bobby, a good one please. How’s that ? 
Out. Thank you, Mr. Umpire. I believe 
I have attained the unique position of 
being the only man who was ever satisfied 
with a decision which gave him out for 
“‘leg before.” Now for the pavilion, and 
then hooray, enclosure! Have I been 
in for nearly an hour? Couldn’t have 
believed it. 
(Reaches Enclosure and meets Conquest. 


Oh, despair! She’s gone, and I’m 
driven to the humiliating expedient of 
asking Conquest about her movements. 
Had to fulfil a luncheon engagement, had 
she? Just waited to see the next wicket 
fall? I could screw his neck for his 
beastly patronising manner. It’s just like 
his cheek to chaff me about that ball— 
couldn’t have given him a better oppor- 
tunity if he was a hero of mine! Can't 
stand him much longer. Hope I sha’n’t 
get next to him at lunch. 


(After luncheon interval.) 


It’s over, and I wander round dis- 
consolate. What ages she is in coming 
back! Well, they’ve begun again. She 
must be here soon. Let’s see—a quarter 


of an hour each way and half for luncheon. 
She can’t be here just yet. 


I must possess 
my soul in patience. It’s glorious to think 
I have the whole afternoon before me. On 
the whole, I’m glad I went in so early. 
How’s that? Another poor beggar out 
leg before wicket. I’ll bet he’s not so 
satisfied with the decision as I was! Five 
more to go. I wish they’d play more 
carefully. Good heavens! Bobby’s taken 
his middle stump first ball! He’ll do the 
hat trick soon. Wretched creature! I 
never knew him bowl so well before. 
Yes, dawdle, dawdle; don’t be so quick. 
There’s no need to run down the pavilion 
steps. Here she is at last! Oh! why 
must she stop to talk to a lot of people by 
the door? And why does she stand there 
instead of sitting down? There are lots 
of empty seats. 
(Zen minutes later.) 

She has sat down now. I can go to 
her. I try to catch her eye. Oh! she has 
jumped up again, and sat down in a kind 
of ‘ only-for-a-minute” way in front of 
Lady Julia. I can’t go there. She has 
left her parasol, so she’ll come back 
presently. Oh! you fool, why couldn’t 
you get hold of it? The wicket-keeper 
will have you to a certainty, if he can only 
get under it. It’s high enough. He’s 
run right out to square leg. There, he has 
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you! I told you so. Serve you right! 
Only three more to come. Next man in. 
Oh! be careful, do be careful! what does 
a run more or less matter? It’s a regular 
rot, they are going down like ninepins. 
These two are flurried. There’s an over- 
throw. Go on!—no don’t; get back! 
Oh! he’s out. It’s all up with me. Our 
‘“‘tail” is perfectly disgraceful. Oh, joy! 
she’s moving; she’s coming this way. 
No, she’s not; She’s going to the tent 
with Lady Julia. Why, it’s actually after 
four o’clock, and they have gone to tea, 
and there’s Conquest gone too! Why 
don’t I know Lady Julia? There’s a 
catch at cover-point, right into his hands— 
couldn’t have missed it if he’dtried. Oh, 
how fast the time goes! I’ve been round 
and spoken to everyone I know in the 
enclosure, and in five minutes more we 
shall have to go out on the field, and I 
shall be fixed for the afternoon. I can’t 
hang about, and rush off like a lunatic 
when the bell goes. I’ll saunter round to 
the pavilion by way of the tent, and I may 
meet her. (Goes.) 


It’s all over. She came out just as I 
passed, and I had begun to apologise for 
my hit, and she was looking at me with 
her sweet mischievous grey eyes, when— 
there was a shout, and I discovered they 
were all coming out into the field, and I 
had to hurry off. Conquest was there 
before me. How did he get there ? 
It’s a mystery to me. I never saw him 
go. Well, she’s seen me, and he has 
to field, too; there’s some comfort in 
that. 

S1x p.m.) 


There's the bell! Hurrah! Conquest 
and I get into our blazers quicker 
than anyone, and go up towards the 
gate. 

““You’ve been pretty smart,” he says, 
laughing at me. 

** About as smart as you,” I retort. 

““Me? Oh! that’s natural,” he 
in that superior way of his. 
catch someone of course.” 

Hang his proprietary airs! Here they 
are. She and her mother at the gate. The 
latter asks me to dine with her to-night 
informally. ‘‘We are expecting your 
friend Mr. Conquest,” she says. Some- 
thing in the smile suddenly lets a flood of 
light inon me. I look at him. ‘ You 
haven’t congratulated me yet, old fellow,” 
he says. ‘‘ The whole thing was settled 
last night, and I haven’t had an oppor- 
tunity for telling you to-day; in fact, I 
thought you would guess.” 


says, 
‘*T want to 
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Oh, heavens! how thick-headed I have 
been! It is hard to keep up a com- 
placent grin, hard to stammer out con- 
gratulations, hard to find excuses to get 


off dining, so that I can go away by 
myself. ‘Truly, “ all things come to him 
who waits,” even the knowledge that he 
has been a consummate ass! 


SHE AND HER MOTHER ARE AT THE GATE. 





AIX - EN - PROVENCE. 


By WALTER 


VERY strange contrast to life in 
A Marseilles is found by the traveller 
who wends his way from the first business 
city of France to Aix-en-Provence, the 
latest and dearest home of the good King 
René. At Marseilles there is, even in the 
quietest corner of the quietest suburb that 
belongs to the town, a sense of bustle, 
active and inactive—active in the want of 
repose, inactive in that so little wool comes 
from such a deal of cry. The Marseillais, 
to speak of him by the aggregate, goes 
beyond the Athenians by not only ever 
seeking some new thing, but also flaunting 
a contempt for those old things which 
ought to be a great part of what pride he 
feels in his native place. To him antiquity 
means dry bones: they made soup for 
people of centuries ago, and there is an 
end ofthem. They do not make his soup, 


the soup which he can see smoking before 
him, and he will not or cannot perceive 


that there would be an actually com- 
mercial value in the bones if he would 
have them properly arranged, preserved, 
and ticketed for the convenience of 
people, native or foreign, who delight 
in ancient relics as much as Sir Andrew 
did in masques and revels. The day in 
Marseilles is not only very much the day ; 
it is also yesterday, or rather yesterday is 
completely swallowed up in it. And for 
to-morrow, that too pales before the 
flying moment. An enterprise succeeds— 
let us say for a week; at the end of that 
week there is a drop; that drop means, in 
nine cases out of ten to the Marseillais, 
a permanent failure; and so when the 
following week brings a renewed demand 
for his wares, why, there are no wares 
with which to meet it. Instant and 
incessant hurry, very often about nothing, 
is a distinctive mark of the place, and its 
influence is apparent everywhere, para- 
doxically conjoined with want of instant 
enterprise. In short, “bustle, bustle” 
might well be a Marseillais watchword. 
And the difference between this bustle 
and the ordered activity of Aix-en- 
Provence is as marked as it is pleasing 
in favour of the last-named place. Aix as 
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the capital and university town of Provence 
is viewed with no special favour by 
Marseilles; but it may well be doubted 
whether the people of Aix trouble their 
heads over this not unnatural jealousy. 
The repose, without a hint of laziness, 
that belongs to the very atmosphere of 
the place belongs also to the inhabitants, 
who are devout where the Marseillais are 
childishly Atheistic ; kindly and courteous 
where the Marseillais are, if not unkindly, 
decidedly off-hand. There is, again, a quiet 
use in Aix, as opposed to a restless waste 
in Marseilles, of time and space. In Aix 
the shadow of King René at his best and 
highest is an enduring influence; at Mar- 
seilles the memory of the same King’s 
visits is barely preserved. It may be 
urged justly enough that the very nature 
of Marseilles, as of a port where ships 
from all countries laden with men of all 
countries come (though Prohibitive Duty 
has much diminished the number), fights 
strongly against pedceful and princely 
tranquillity, even in the midst of reposeful 
work, that marks the inland capital; but 
one cannot help thinking that the differ- 
ence, perhaps chiefly racial, lies deeper 
than this. The markets at Marseilles are 
noisy and full of humour, but of that 
purely farcical humour which in real life 
is too near to violence, as if the grossly 
fantastic decapitations and dismemberings 
of harlequin in old-fashioned pantomime 
were suddenly to come to insistent life. 
The markets at Aix have their humour 
too, but it is the humour of high comedy, 
where the essence of interchanged repartee 
is the underlying restraint of all that can 
lead to unseemly speech or action. The 
same stately yet by no means artificial 
air which clings to the Cours and allées 
of Aix touches the whole of Aix life 
and manners; and the same worrying 
and artificial touch which disfigures too 
much of modern Marseilles clings also 
too much to the ways of its modern 
inhabitants. 

But there is no need of contrast or com- 
parison to emphasise the gay tranquillity 
which is a chief characteristic of Aix and 
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its people. The very aspect of the Cours 
Mirabeau, with King René’s statue at its 
upper end, to one entering the town— 
whether you see it first in the evening 
shade with a vapour rising from the 
fountains of warm water in the middle, or 
in the soft light of early morning, or again 
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students who throng the al/és going to 
and from their work. There is, too, among 
the students a curious characteristic— 
namely, that five out of ten of them have 
precisely the look and carriage of Cam- 
bridge men, even to the shape and colour- 
ing of the features. Other types, of course, 
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under the full noonday sun—conveys a 
sense of repose in which there is no lack 
of vivacity and interest. And if you happen 
on the time when the Cour d’Assises and 
the University examinations are both in 
full swing you get as good an opportunity 
as possible for seeing how thoroughly and 
yet how pleasantly the business of life is 
understood and conducted, both by the 
avocats and judges, distinguished by their 
“top” hats, and by the professors and 


are to be found—the Roman and the 
Pheenician, each strongly marked—but in 
the general behaviour of all one marks 
the same air of courteous and dignified 
activity. - 

Of Aix the chief glory is the Cathedral, 
and of the Cathedral’s glories the chiefest 
lies in the pair of carved wooden doors 
which give access to it, and which, since 
the beginning of the sixth century, have 
been preserved in a way little short of 
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marvellous, considering all the perils they 
have faced, chiefly by dint of artfully 
contrived ‘‘masking” doors. The inner 
doors are admitted to be the most perfect 
specimen extant of their kind, and even 
the finest photographic rendering cannot 
well convey a full idea of the grandeur 
and delicacy of the carvers work. No 
one, so far as we can ascertain, has yet 
been able to say with absolute definiteness 
of what wood the doors are made, so that 
one must needs fall back on the cautious 
description given in an excellent little 
guide - book, 
“Bois Rouge- 
atre.” Each 
leaf contains six 
upper panels 
and a large 
lower panel. In 
the large panel 
on the right are 
the figures of 
Isaiah and 
Jeremiah: on 
the left of 
Ezekiel and 
Daniel. On the 
top panels the 
twelve Sybils 
are represented, 
six oneach side. 
The pride taken 
in these remark- 
able works of art 
by the sacristan 
who showsthem 
is fully shared 
by the small 
crowd which al- 
ways collects ' 
when the doors 
are unmasked, 
to gaze at them 
with admiration 
and reverence. 


And probably every indi- 
vidual in this crowd has a firm belief in 
the beautiful legend of the cathedral’s 


foundation. According to this, during the 
persecution which followed on the Ascen- 
sion in Judea, Lazarus, his two sisters, 
Martha and Magdalen, the Saintes Maries 
(Marie Jacobé and Salomé), and other 
disciples were turned adrift from Judza in 
a boat without sail or rudder. The boat 
was miraculously directed to the shores of 
Provence, where Lazarus went to teach the 
Gospel in Marseilles (his place of refuge is 
still shown at St. Victor). Ste. Marthe 
went to Tarascon, where she miracu- 
lously tamed the Tarasque, the monster 
who had devastated the whole country- 
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side. The Saintes Maries 
their habitation in the Arles district, 
and St. Maximin, by divine order, 
went in company with Magdalen to set up 
an oratory, afterwards to become the 
cathedral, at Aix. Inside the church one 
finds on the right a rofonde of beautiful 
proportions, supported by columns, some 
of which are the very columns which 
belonged to the old Temple of Apollo, on 
the site of which the cathedral was begun 
and developed. The eye of an expert in 
architecture is needed to appreciate fully 
the details of 
the building in- 
side, dating as 
they do from the 
Roman times of 
Aque-Sextiz 
down to King 
René’s carefully 
preserved pri- 
vate gallery, and 
again down to 
modern restora- 
tion and addi- 
tion through 
almost infinite 
gradations. But 
even a layman 
may assert safely 
that there is 
nothing mean 
(barring some 
modern reli- 
gious pictures) 
or ugly in the 
whole effect. 
On each side of 
the choir are 
the magnificent 
tapestries from 
St. Paul’s in 
London, bought 
in 1656, and 
above these the two organ-fronts, one of 
them a dummy, the other the true instru- 
ment, from which excellent music accom- 
panies excellent singing at Mass. 

The Archbishop’s Palace is worthy of 
the illustrious associations (Richelieu, the 
great Richelieu’s brother, and Mazarin were 
Archbishops of Aix) that belong to it. The 
entrance, through a garden, noisy, but not 
too noisy, with the prattle of birds, such as 
would have pleased Bacon, is a foretaste 
of the beauty found both in the reception- 
rooms and in the living-rooms, in one of 
which there is an exquisite series of 
Gobelins tapestries, illustrating the 
main incidents in “ Don Quixote.” The 
shading, the colour, and the expression 
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in this beautifully preserved work are 
beyond praise. 

To the theatre at Aix attaches the same 
pleasant air of ‘“bygoneity,” which is 
characteristic of the whole place, inasmuch 
as it stands on the site, or was built within 
the old walls, of the royal tennis-court, 
which existed in 1660. It stands flush 
with the other houses in the Rue de 
Opéra, and in the daytime there is 
nothing to distinguish it from the rest of 
the street. Inside it is a very well-pro- 
portioned, pretty, and somewhat faded 
band-box, and skilful management and 


curtailment are needed to produce on 
its stage operas 
generally pre- 


sented on a grand 
scale. On the 
night of our visit 
Gounod’s‘‘Faust”’ 
was given, and 
given remarkably 
well, so far as 
concerned the 
conductor of the 
orchestra, who 
imparted a great 
deal of his own - 
perception to an 
orchestra and 
chorus’ which 
seemed to be by 
nature somewhat 


vague. The 
Faust was better 
than many 


tenors of greater 
pretensions, and 
the Valentine 
sang in excellent 
style with a 
worn or injured 
voice. The Mephistopheles was unique. 
He was so ambitious (and so unfortunate) 
in his vocalisation; so earnestly bent on 
doing his duty in the acting. One waited 
almost as anxiously as he himself did to see 
if the trick goblet would flame up at the 
right cue, and no one could withhold 
sympathy from his conscientious and self- 
conscious effort to be diabolical and to 
glide fiendishly across the stage in the 
scene where he cowers before the cross- 
hilts of the swords. Once he _ broke 
through his overmastering sense of re- 
sponsibility to perform a seemingly spon- 
taneous devil- dance round Siebel, and 
the moment was intensely intense. But 
as an all-round performance the thing 
had real merit, and was listened to attent- 
ively by an audience, partly composed of 
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THE CATHEDRAL DOORS—UNMASKED. 








students, who had previously “ guyed” 
unmercifully and not unjustly a curtain- 
raiser of unknown parentage and of 
inconceivable foolishness. There was a 
pathos mixed with the humour of this, 
too, because the players so very much did 
their very best. Altogether, the experience 
was a curious and a pleasant one, and the 
beauty and strangeness of the quiet moon- 
lit town were all the more felt by contrast 
on coming into its streets from this odd 
and meritorious performance. 

Theatrical in another way is the aspect 
of the crowd that assembles on Sunday 
afternoons in the rofonde at the bottom of 
the Cours Mira- 
beau to listen to 
the military band 
discoursing most 
excellent music. 
Meyerbeer is an 
immense favourite 
bothat Marseilles 
and at Aix, and 
much as I adore 
“Les Hugue- 
nots,” I must 
confess to hav- 
ing discovered 
that it is pos- 
sible to grow 
weary even of 
the Benediction 
of the Poniards. 
However, as I 
have said, the 
music is very well 
played, and most 
agreeably illus- 
trates, so to speak, 
the varying 
groups that pass 
and repass like a 
well-managed stage-crowd. Many of us 
must have noticed one particular effect of 
watching such a crowd in an unoccupied 
mood. The attention is caught by a 
particular set of personages as they cross 
and recross the scene—a young mother 
with a small boy from a Lycée, an artillery- 
man with his sweetheart—some students 
surrounding an evidently acknowledged 
leader who is adored also by the attendant 
poodle—the list could be multiplied to 
any extent—and you fall to castle-building 
as to the past and future of these folk. 
Then weeks, months, it may be years, after- 
wards, the whole scene flashes back upon 
you, recalled, it may be, by the subtle 
reminder of the _ scent of flowers, 
and straightway you find yourself exactly 
where you left off in your imaginations 
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concerning the passing people whom, till 
that moment, one had clean forgotten. 
To see all that is of interest and 
attraction in and about Aix would take a 
long stay, and in a short stay it is good 
fortune to get a fine afternoon for going to 
see one of the most attractive places near 
Aix, Roquefavour, with its magnificent 
aqueduct, at sight of which Lamartine 
exclaimed, ‘‘ The Roquefavour aqueduct 
is one of the wonders of the world!” The 
name of the place is supposed to be derived 
from Rupes favoris, a name bestowed by 
Roman conquest, and it is the support of 
these rocks that largely helps the imposing 
grandeur of the aqueduct, of which the 
first stone was laid in 1842. The specialty 
of the pretty little inn underneath the 
shadow of the aqueduct is &revisses au 
buisson. They are kept in a miniature 
covered pond, and one can eat them with 
much content in a /onnelle (frequent trap 
for mistranslation! ). In the garden coming 
back into Marseilles we have to pass the 
octrot, which reminds one of the party of 
the vast difficulty he once had in “ declar- 
ing” a sucking-pig which he had bought 


at Roquefavour. 

The officials were so accustomed to see 
him return with strange beasts for a certain 
menagerie that when he announced the 
sucking-pig they nudged each other in the 


ribs, supposed Monsieur would have his 
joke, swore it was a bonne farce, and alto- 
gether refused to believe save on evidence 
of eyesight. 

So back to dinner at the hotel to see at 
the little tables round us the faces, by this 
time pleasantly familiar of the frequenters 
for the time being of the place—the devout 
old lady who may in her youth have been 
a ballet-dancer, the gloomy retired captain 
whose gloom lightens in talk with a young 
officer on service. The beautiful young wife 
married toarich young husband, who we feel 
soon will end by beating her, and the three 
avocats whose strange professional likeness 
recalls the name of the defunct ‘ Trois 
Fréres.””. Perhaps one’s imagination libels 
the young husband—at any rate, there is 
nothing offensive in his bearing; and it is 
reserved for our last déeuner to find a 
couple of Marseillais whose behaviour 
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certainly has “ not that supreme repose ” 
sitting at the table next to us. They 
assume that we do not understand French, 
favoured by the fact that the waiter has 
completed his service at our table, and 
they converse loudly on English ways and 
customs. The woman is ignorant of these, 
and seeks for information. The man 
knows all about it, and tells her ‘what lies 
in his power.” For instance, one of us has 
a medallion on his watch-chain. This, 
the man explains, shows the extraordinary 
desire of all Englishmen to appear décorés. 
With the ignorant this trick will serve, and 
it will be thought that the medal has been 
gained in military or civil service. As a 
matter of fact (known to people as 
instructed as himself), in England all 
decorations are worn on the left coat- 
sleeve, a statement which causes complete 
puzzlement until we begin to suppose that 
it has some vague birth in the mourning 
custom of wearing crape on the left sleeve 
in uniform. 

Presently we find the same couple 
occupying the same railway compartment 
with us from Aix to Marseilles, and still 
gabbling on in the belief that they are not 
understood, from which we learn that what, 
from the vulgar Don Juan airs of the man, 
one has suspected is, indeed, a fact. They 
are “‘a guilty pair” of the small bourgeois 
class, who are returning from a snatched 
expedition to Aix, and they talk so loudly 
and openly about their future plans for 
evading the vigilance of /uz that it becomes 
intolerable, and one of our party returns, 
to a question in English from another, a 
Bah! as French as he can make it. It has 
the desired effect, for the woman plucks the 
man by the sleeve, saying at last in an 
attempt at an undertone, “Take care! All 
is perhaps discovered! I heard him say 
Bah!” Don Juan attempts to console 
her; but he casts furtive glances which 
seem to be peering for the tri-coloured 
scarf under the English get-up. For the 
rest of the way there is quiet, and the pair 
of Helots disappear out of the carriage with 
remarkable speed, as, having left the old- 
world beauty of Aix behind us, we come 
once more into the new magnificence of 
Modern Marseilles. 
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scene. PAODLE ME OVT OF THE GIARE 
oxreno. — JNTO THE FLICKERING SHADE : 
ne. TIME! WEVE ENOYGH & T° SPARE ! 
svinth —. CHAPEL! OH, DONT BE AFRAID! 
Ain. THINK YOV, WERE BACKWATERS MADE. 
SYST FOR A CYRSORY VIEW ? 
MOOR ME! | WiLL BE OBEYED, 
1, YOYR CANADIAN CANOE! 


HERE LET ME LOITER AWHILE 


VNDER THE SIOW SIGHING TREES, 
YOY MAY GO PERCH ON THE STILE, 

OR, if YOVR HYMOVR iT PLEASE 
LAZILY LOL AT YOVR EASE 

BUNK'ING ALOFT AT THE BLYE, 
DREAM, WHILE. THE AMOROVS BREEZE~ 

ROCKS YOVR CANADIAN CANOE! 


THEN WHEN THE WESTERING SYN 
SIGNALS A TARDY REAL, 

BLAME. ME FOR WHAT | HAVE DONE- 
LOSING YOV CHAPEL G HAL! 

SHOYLO THE DEAN FOYL °F YOV_ FALL 
SAYING YOVR CHAPHS ARE FEW, 

WVLD YOY COME SAFE THROVGH 'T Alt? 


s WHISPER-CANADIAN CANOE” 
ea HE ALAS 


HEALT. YES FOR LAST FRIDAY THE DEAN 
CVATING SWEET-N°THING-TO-D° | 
STOLE TO THE BeAT-HOVSE VNSEEN 
AND STOLE. YOVR CANADIAN CANOE! 
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( sa. Ge went quickly up the 


steps, looking at his watch, and 
touched the bell. Her brougham was 
standing in front of the door, and he knew 
that she would be ready. 

She came downstairs in a plain dark 
travelling gown, with the violets he had 
sent her pinned to her top-coat, and with 
a maid, bearing her satchel and umbrella, 
behind her. 

“To the Forty-second Street Station,” 
he said to the man on the box, and the 
sleek-looking cobs sprang forward. 

It was about a year since Courtright 
had first met Miss Schuyler. The ac- 
quaintance had begun on board a train 
bound for California, and they had be- 
come very good friends. The following 
winter found him a steady caller at the 
Schuyler domicile, yet in no way receiving 
preference above the other men who called 
quite as frequently, and who were also 
more or less enamoured of Miss Schuyler’s 
healthy type of loveliness. At least, if he 
was preferred, it was not made known, and 
he was treated with the same cordial frank- 
ness that characterised her manner toward 
all. Someone had once sagaciously re- 
marked that Constance Schuyler could not 
be a flirt, for she was too much interested 
in every man she met; and perhaps the 
secret of her popularity lay in the fact that 
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she was interested in people, which always 
flatters, and generally awakens interest in 
return. Courtright said she possessed 
adaptability in a very marked degree, and 
that it was that quality which enabled her 
to make friends with the oldest and 
crustiest of bachelors, or with the 
youngest and most swaggering of college 
youths ; and that with all her vivacity and 
high spirits there was an undercurrent of 
sympathetic womanliness that appealed to 
you ; and he summed it up by saying that 
she was the most delightfully human and 
thoroughly lovable girl he had ever met. 

In the absence from town of her father, 
he had said that he wanted the privilege 
of escorting her to the station, and as they 
bowled along in the snug little brougham, 
he told “er that there was something else 
he wanted ; and then repeated the sweet, 
ancient story in a manly, nineteenth- 
century fashion. 

It was no noyel recital to Constance 
Schuyler, yet she. wondered why it had 
never before been so hard to say “ No.” 
But she said it very firmly and decidedly, 
for if she loved him now she had not found 
it out, and it was much better to tell him 
how sure she was rather than to let him go 
on deluding himself with the vain idea 
that some time she might grow fond of 
him. After her frank words Courtright, 
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looking out of the window, replied medi- 
tatively— 

‘No, I should not want to hang around 
a woman for years, hoping that some day 
she might care for me, and bothering her 
about it. I should want her to come to 
me gladly and because she wanted to, and 
I would not marry Venus herself unless 
she loved me.” ‘Then he looked at her 
critically and continued, with delightful 
audacity: ‘‘I think I could marry you, 
though, if I did persevere, but I should 
always feel that perhaps you were not 
giving me your best love. It seems to me 
that that a of thing ought to be spon- 
taneous. I shouldn’t care to be married to 
be gotten rid of.” 

‘* But you believe that love is a gradual 
growth, don’t you?” Constance asked, 
wishing, in spite of herself, to explore 
further into this partly known but still 
fascinating territory. 

“* Not necessarily,” he answered. ‘“ Do 
you remember the morning that I first 
saw you going out to California? The 
‘train had stopped, and Peters and I got 
out to walk up and down the station. 
You came out of the car and stood on the 
platform, talking to someone below the 
steps. I heard you laugh, and looked 
up, and saw you standing there with your 
head a little thrown back, and your white 
I think I 
succumbed on the spot. I couldn’t get 
you out of my thoughts anyway, and 
didn’t rest until I had met you. It 
entailed two days of conversation on the 
general state of the country with your 
father, in the smoking-car, and the con- 
suming of no end of cigars, but I was 
rewarded at last.” 

Miss Schuyler laughed. 

‘‘And all the time poor father never 
suspected the deep scheme you were 
laying, and gave you no end of credit for 
being clever, because you listened to his 
views on the silver question and the tariff 
and everything else he was interested in. 
He used to come back from the smoking- 
car to mother and me and tell us about 
the bright chap with whom he had been 
‘ settling the affairs of the nation.’” 

She congratulated herself that she had 
steered the conversation off dangerous 
ground and that it had taken a less 
serious turn. Personalities, above all, she 
felt were to be avoided. But Courtright 
evidently did not agree with her, and 
plunged boldly in again. 

‘“*] saw something in your face that day, 
as you stood there, that I had never seen 
in any woman’s before. I don’t believe I 
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could explain it to you”—as she looked at 
him inquiringly—* but "—coming down to 
what he could explain—*‘ you know you’re 
an awfully fetching girl, Miss Schuyler, 
and I think, even if I were married to you, 
I'd always be a little jealous. I used to 
want to make jelly of that young Whitney 
who tried to monopolise you in Pasadena. 
You're the sort of girl”—continuing to 
analyse her as if she were not present— 
“that will always attract men without 
effort. I suppose it’s magnetism, and 
besides ”—turning and looking straight at 
her—“‘ you’re so peachy, and so—so— 
ridiculously kissable,” ending with a half- 
apologetic laugh. 

Constance Schuyler grew “ peachier, 
and felt that she ought to frown, yet was 
conscious of a little exultant feeling within 
her, almost as if she were glad Courtright 
thought all those absurd things about her. 
But she said aloud she was very sorry he 
felt as he did, and that as long as he con- 
tinued in the same frame of mind he must 
not come to see her, as it would hardly be 
fair for him, when she felt so very certain 
about herself. Then the carriage drew up 
in front of the big red station, and there 
was not time to answer this rather depress- 
ing remark. They passed through the 
crowded waiting-room out into the vast 
skeleton-like building beyond, and pro- 
ceeded to “ walk a mile” to the train. 

Courtright thought of her last remark, 
and made up his mind he would never 
adhere to it. He felt very downcast as he 
realised that he was giving her up, for a 
time at least, and that she was going to 
a place where, of course, every man there 
would want to marry her. He glanced 
down sidewise at her, thinking how sweet 
she was, and found that she too did not 
look particularly cheerful. 

“Constance,” he said quite low, “if 
this is the end, won’t you let me kiss 
you good-bye—just once °” 

Miss Schuyler almost stood still with 
astonishment, and grew at least three 
inches taller. 

“Certainly sof,’ she replied, in the 
most emphatic tones of which she was 
capable, looking at him so severely and 
with such utter consternation on_ her 
face that Courtright had to bite his lip 
and pull hard at his moustache to keep 
from smiling. She saw that he wanted 
to laugh, and felt that she had not 
succeeded in properly snubbing him. She 
went on indignantly, taking the _ first 
argument that came into her mind, and 
in which her conventional training and 
desire for appearances asserted itself : 
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** What a frantic idea! What would the 
people on the train think of you ?” 

“Oh, they wouldn’t think anything of 
it,” he said; and added drolly, “1’d say 


‘* WON'T YOU LET ME KISS YOU GOOD-BYE 


‘Give my love to Maria’ or something 
like that, and then simply kiss you.” 

It sounded so absurd that Constance 
laughed, in spite of herself, but had no 


fear. In her eyes it would have been a 
heinous crime, and Courtright, she knew, 
was a man to be trusted. ‘Then the train 
made a feint of starting and they ran a 
little for fear of losing it. There was but 
one chair vacant in the centre of the car, 
holding out its arms to receive her, when 
they entered, and she dropped into it 
panting a little. 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said, looking up at him, 
and holding out a neat tan-gloved hand. 
‘“‘ Good-bye,” he answered, taking it in his 
own and holding it a second longer than 
was necessary; and then, before she knew 
what he was about, he stooped, and saying, 
“Give my love to Maria!” lightly kissed 
her cheek. 

It was only a very little kiss, and landed 
almost on her ear, just above the high fur 


JUST ONCE?” 
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collar of her coat, and was taken through 
one of the little dotted veils she generally 
wore, but it was enough to send the hot 
blood surging to her eyebrows, and to 
awaken indignation and rebellion 
within her. 

He saw instantly the mistake he 
had made and regretted bitterly 
the spirit of mischief that had 
prompted him to the act. She 
was leaving him in anger, and 
there was not time to prevent it. 
The train was puffing and catching 
its breath, as if to collect enough 
to propel it, and was already slowly 
moving. He glanced down at her 
pleadingly. 

‘““You will send me your card, 
when you return?” he said. 

“Never!” she replied shortly, 
returning his glance with a look 
that contained fire and swords and 
other deadly weapons, and almost 
petrified him on the spot. He 
was obliged to leave the car or 
go with it, and he did the former, 
half dazed, realising, as he stood 
on the platform watching the re- 
ceding train, that he had gone a 
step too far. Of course she was 
hurt and insulted, and he called 
himself a cad, and other hard 
names, and said no penance would 
be too great for him. Then an 
idea came into his troubled brain, 
and turning, he walked quickly 
back to put it into execution. 

For one hour Miss Schuyler 
remained motionless in her chair, 
too stunned to move. That Courtright, 
of all men, should offer her such an 
affront had almost taken her breath away. 
It not only outraged her inbred ideas 
of propriety, but destroyed every particle 
of her faith in men, and she told herself 
she could “never forgive him.” She 
was still wearing her heavy coat in the 
warm car, till she felt her forehead and 
found that it was feverish, and that she 
herself was almost stifling. Slipping off 
the coat, she hung it up, laying his violets 
scornfully on the window-sill. She would 
not wear them. Then she resumed her 
former position, with her head on the back 
of the chair, repeating to herself, ‘‘ How 
could he do it ? How could he do it ?” 

The train was pulling into Stamford 
when a very small messenger boy boarded 
the car, calling, in a voice that was a credit 
to his size— 

“Is Miss Schuyler here 7” 


Constance sprang to her feet. Her first 
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thought was of home. Had her mother 
been taken suddenly ill and had they sent 
for her? Or had her father met with one 
of those horrible accidents with which the 
papers abounded? A thousand awful 
possibilities flashed like meteors through 
her mind, as with trembling fingers she 
tore the envelope open. 

“Regret exceedingly my conduct on 
train.—Courtright,” were the words that 
met her frightened eyes. In the reaction 
that came she felt almost grateful to Court- 
right for having something for which to 
apologise. Then the impropriety and 
rudeness of it rushed back, and she 
hardened her heart against listening to 
his repentance. Of course he regretted 
it—she would give him credit for that—but 
the act had been altogether unpardonable. 
She repeated this to herself a great many 
times for fear she might forget it. 

The train was now at Bridgeport, but 
she was hardly conscious that they were 
stopping until her reveries were suddenly 
broken by again hearing her name. A 
second blue-coated envoy stood at one 
end of the car, bawling, like the first, 
for ‘“‘ Miss Constance Schuyler!” With 
flaming cheeks she half rose and 
announced that she answered to that 
title, feeling that the eyes of everyone 
in the car were fastened upon her, and 


wishing that Courtright was out of exist- 


ence. What did he mean? she asked 
angrily. Had he not made her conspicu- 
ous enough for one day? What would 
these people say of her, to board a train 
with a man who had kissed her good-bye 
and sent her telegrams at every station ! 
And what was old Mr. De Peyster, who sat 
near her, and was a political friend of her 
father’s, thinking of her, as he lowered his 
paper and peered over his glasses at her, 
watching her open the yellow envelope ? 
She glanced at it leisurely, knowing now 
that there was no cause for great alarm. 

“T realise that it was rude and ungentle- 
manly.—C.” she read. 

Constance’s lip curled with disdain as 
she thought that she too realised it, and 
she took a novel from her bag and tried to 
lose herself in it. But her mind, in its 
present volcanic state, refused to follow 
the placid path of the heroine, and would 
not concentrate itself. She kept her 
eyes on the open pages, preferring not 
to meet the inquisitive glances of those 
near her. She had never felt so un- 
comfortable, and blamed Courtright more 
than ever. The very car-wheels were 
singing a monotonous song, of which the 
refrain was: “Give my love to Maria— 
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Give my love—to Maria,” at any other 
time appealing to her sense of humour, but 
now only fanning her ire. But it was to 
rise yet higher, for at New Haven a 
third messenger entered and followed the 
example of his strong-lunged prede- 
cessors. It was the first time she had 
ever wished to disown the proud name of 
Schuyler, and she felt a further strong 
inclination to throw the telegram unopened 
out of the window. It proved to be a 
continuation of the other two, reading— 

“* And sincerely beg your pardon. Please 
answer.—Courtright.” 

But she told the boy that there was no 
answer, and, signing the book, watched 
him depart, as he wondered what made the 
young lady’s cheeks so red. There was 
no mistaking the fact that now she was 
an object of much more interest to the 
occupants of the car than the books 
and magazines they held. With one 
accord her travelling companions glanced 
curiously at her, and the young man with 
the checked clothes, who had stolen 
furtive glances before, now stared at her 
quite boldly, making her cheeks burn as 
if all the blood in her body had settled 
there. She thought her anger at Court- 
right had long since reached the boiling 
point, but it now bubbled over and 
effervesced. How dared he humiliate her 
so? She would give anything to escape 
those awful looks. Even the porter and 
the conductor were eyeing her suspici- 
ously, conversing with heads together at 
one end of the car, she felt sure, about 
her. And when the latter moved towards 
her and stopped at her chair, she almost 
thought he had come to request her to 
leave ; and so he had, but merely to the 
car in front, as she had taken a seat in 
the wrong one. She welcomed gladly 
any escape, and he helped to move her 
things. She glanced at the violets on the 
window-sill, hesitating about taking them. 
It was too bad to leave them there to fade, 
she told herself, and snatching them up 
hastily she followed <he conductor. 

She breathed a long sigh of relief when 
she was re-established in the preceding 
car, with her back to the “fresh” youth 
and his inquisitive neighbours. 

When the train reached Hartford, Con- 
stance watched the door with anxious 
eyes, fearing to be confronted by a fourth 
telegraphic emissary, but was spared any 
further ordeal. The time from now on 
dragged wearily, and was spent in ringing 
the changes on the proceedings of the 
morning, and in bitter arraignment of 
Courtright for daring to kiss her, and for 
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his inconsiderateness in sending her the 
telegrams. As she stepped off the train 
in Boston she felt that it had been the 
most uncomfortable journey she had ever 
taken, and that her visit in Boston was not 
commencing under the most auspicious of 
circumstances. 

But after a busy week of rushing from 
one thing to another—recitals, lectures, 
teas, and symphonies, mornings with 
Browning and afternoons with Ibsen, 
Mental Science, Darwinian and other 
clubs, with now and then a frivolous dance 
thrown in—she found to her surprise that 
Courtright still remained uppermost in 
her thoughts. Though his conduct yet 
awoke indignation, she was able to review 
it more calmly, and at length caught her- 
self drawing comparisons between him 
and the men she now met, with the credit 
in his favour. She realised that he was 
a man of daring—one who would make his 
mark in the world by bold strokes—and 
was surprised to find how closely associated 
he was as well with the little things of her 
life. Her very umbrella suggested him, as 
she recalled the morning they had chanced 
to meet on Broadway, when Courtright 
was up town buying a wedding present for 
someone, and had turned to walk with 
her. They were caught in the rain that 
soon fell, and he had rushed her into 
Gorham’s for shelter, and had insisted on 
her choosing a pretty umbrella from the 
‘* affluence of selection ” offered them, and 
she recalled how they had gone home 
together under it, in preference to taking 
a cab. It had been such fun, and she 
sighed to think that it was all over. 
Then she went back to that last morn- 
ing, and found that out of the chaos 
of resentment that had then wrought 
such tumult in her soul one thing 
only now seemed to stand out clearly ; 
Courtright loved her and she _ had 
refused him, putting an end to all 
companionship whatever. She thought 
of the time when she would return home 
and would not see him, except to meet 


him occasionally at the big affairs to which- 


they would both be invited. She thought 
of the walks and drives and box parties, 
that would continue, but at which he 
would be missing, and was surprised to 
find how unattractive they appeared. 
Other men would be ready to step into the 
breach, but could they fill his place ? she 
asked herself. Whom did she know as 
bright and amusing as he ? Or as thought- 
ful and kind? Or even as good-looking ? 

she added, after exhausting all his other 
attributes. The idea of putting him out of 
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her life entirely was so distasteful to her that 
she resolved to think no more about it—a 
little way she had with things she con- 
sidered unpleasant, and which proved that 
she was, in her fashion, something of a 
philosopher. 


Two weeks after Miss Schuyler’s arrival 
in Boston Mrs. Mortimer Stanton gave 
one of her famous dinners. When all 
were established in their places she glanced 
around the mahogany board at her guests 
and the perfect appointments, drew a little 
sigh breathing content, and said that “ it 
was well.” She eyed’ Constance critic- 
ally, affirming she had never seen her 
look better, and admiring again that 
proud little poise of head, more noticeable 
now that the curves of her neck and 
shoulders could be seen. Young Searles, 
who sat on her right, and between whom 
and Constance Mrs. Stanton hoped to 
make a match, said that he had never 
seen a head so well set, and that the poise 
was bird-like, and made no secret of his 
admiration of it. And although Miss 
Schuyler had accepted and found rather 
pleasant his devotion on her previous 
visit, and knew that the Searles’s ancient 
family tree and the golden apples that 
hung from it were hers if she chose to 
but reach forth her hand for them, she 
felt a little wearied now by his constant 
chatter, and turned to the man on her 
left, who was new material, and, she 
hoped, more interesting. Since those 
repentant telegrams she had received no 
word from Courtright. To be sure, he 
did not know her address, but he might 
easily have obtained that, she said, of her 
father or mother if he had really cared 
for it, and she almost regretted not having 
sent him some little reply. 

The enlivening hum of conversation 
around the table was broken by Mr. 
Stanton, who glanced across at his young 
guest, and said— 

“By the way, Constance, a rather mys- 
terious episode occurred in the office to- 
day that concerned you.” The laughter 
and talk almost ceased. 

“‘Someone called me up on the tele- 
phone, and said, ‘Is this Mr. Mortimer 
Stanton of — Beacon Street?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
I answered. ‘Good,’ he said; ‘is Miss 
Schuyler visiting you?” In the silence 
now the soft tread of the servants moving 
around the table was the only sound. 

“I asked him what he wished of you, 
but he said, ‘Oh, nothing, merely a pack- 
age I have been commissioned to have 
delivered to her, and I wanted to make 
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sure of her address.’ He was going to 
shut me off, but I told him to hold ona 
minute and tell me who he was. Then he 
said his identity didn’t made the slightest 
difference, as he was simply acting for 
another party.” 

Miss Schuyler’s heart gave a bound, 
but she calmly reached for an _ olive. 

‘*T pressed him still further,” 
Mr. Stanton went on, ‘and he 
replied, a little impatiently, that it 
wasn’t of the least importance, but 
that he was from the Treasury 
Department.” 

Everyone looked at Miss Schuyler 
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She had wavered long between her 
strong inclination to forgive Courtright 
and the very just cause she felt she had to 
be angry with him. But she knew, now, 
what she should do. 

The next day, when Mr. Stanton’s 
solemn-faced ‘‘ inside man” knocked on 
her door, and silently presented a salver 

with a box upon it, she knew 
that her heart had told her 
truly. The box contained 
clusters of great double purple 
and white violets, and a 
note, with the inscription in 
Courtright’s masculine hand. 


IN THE OFFICE TO-DAY THAT CONCERNED YOU.” 


to see if she could solve the riddle, but she 
laughed, and said that it was probably a joke. 
Young Searles suggested that ‘‘ perhaps 
the package was banknotes,” and some- 
one else asked if she ‘‘ couldn’t include 
them all in her ‘pull’ in the Treasury 
Department?” But in her heart she 
felt sure that Courtright was the “ other 
party,” and that with the aid of a 
friend in Boston he was hunting her 
out. The package, she thought, might 
be bonbons, or some conciliatory token, 
and she felt that in a few days she 
would hear from him; and the thought 
caused the dimples to break out around 
her mouth, and young Searles’s conver- 
sation, even, to seem not so exhaustingly 
insipid. 


She tore the envelope open, letting it drop 
to the floor, while she read the contents 
almost breathlessly. He said that as she 
had not answered the telegram (‘‘ sent in 
serial form to see if he could not amuse 
her, and take away from the seriousness of 
the situation”), nor written him even one 
line to say she forgave him, he supposed 
that she was still annoyed. And when he 
thought why, he blushed with shame at 
what he had done, and could say nothing 
in justification unless it was that their 
conversation in the brougham had made 
him not quite himself. And he sent her 
the violets, knowing she loved them, and 
hoped that they, in their sweetness, would 
plead for him better than he could for 
himself. 





WITH MADNESS IN HIS METHOD. 


Miss Schuyler read the note through, 
then read it again, going over -it as she 
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SHE BURIED HER FACE IN A COOL BOWL OF ROSES. 
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used to a difficult page of her Pyschology 
in her schoolgirl days, until she could 
almost have repeated it backwards. She 
put the flowers in a cut-glass bowl 
and set it among the silver things on 
her dressing-table. Then she went to 
find Mrs. Stanton, humming a snatch 
from the opera the Bostonians were 
singing, and told her that she really 
could not remain any longer than till 
Saturday. 


The Van Houghtons gave a _ large 
reception in New York a few days after 
Miss Schuyler’s return, with “ dancing 
after eleven” on the cards. Constance 
attended with her mother, and held quite 
a little court of people who said they were 
more than glad to see her at home again, 
and who asked the usual sarcastic questions 
about the Boston “‘ savants.” She chatted 
with them charmingly, listening all the 
while to the names announced at the 
door, and glancing occasionally in that 
direction. But midnight came, and 
Courtright had not appeared. She 
took an arm that was offered her, 
and moved slowly towards the ball-room, 
stopping in a small conservatory, for the 
moment vacant, while her escort went to 
bring her an ice. Her throat was parched, 
and she confessed to herself that the even- 
ing had not been a success. Then she 
buried her face in a cool bowl of roses 
standing near, half wishing that she were 
one of them. As she stooped there, 
someone moved swiftly across the floor, 
and a dark head almost touched hers on 
the other side, while a repentant voice 
inquired: ‘‘ Did you give my love to 
Maria?” 

Lifting her head, Constance saw Court- 
right standing before her, looking at her 
with twinkling eyes. Their expression 
was irresistible. She struggled with her- 
self but a moment; then she threw back 
her head and laughed as she had done 
when he first saw her in Colorado. When 
she stretched out her hand it was to put 
it in his, as she replied, ‘‘ No—I didn’t, 
but—I will.” 





TO PHILUS. 2 


GILRFRT JAMES 9k. 


PHILLIS , men Say that all my vows . 
Are. to thy fortune paid; 

Alas! my heart he little knows, 
Who thinks roy love a trade. 


Were | of oll these woods the lord, 
One berry from thy hand 
More real pleasure would affora 
Than all my large command. 
My bumble love has learn’d to live 
On what the nicest maid, 
Without a conscious blush, may give 
Beneath the myrtle shade 


Sir Charles Sedley 





THE DOGS’ 


With eye upratsed, his master’s looks to scan, 

The joy, the solace, and the aid of man; 

The rich man’s guardian and the poor man's friend, 
The only creature faithful to the end. 


e HERE is nothing,” says Bulwer 

Lytton, in his famous book, ‘* My 
Novel ””—‘‘ there is nothing that more 
moves us to tears than the hearty kindness 
of a dog, when something in human beings 
has pained or chilled us.” Sportsmen 
probably realise the truth of this state- 
ment more than anybody else, for the 
reason that sportsmen—who must not be 
confounded with those peculiar creatures 
called “ sporting men”—are, as a rule, 
the most humane and sensitive of all 
human beings. Sentimentalists, and per- 
haps also the anti-sporting community in 
general, will at first contradict this last 
assertion, but a perusal of the list of 
names of subscribers to the excellent 
institution about to be described must 
force them quickly to retract their own 
words of contradiction and to admit that 
though England is the country most 
devoted to sport and to manly exercises, 
Englishmen and Englishwomen are not 
only sympathetic and kind-hearted, but 
also opposed to cruelty. 

It was in the year 1859 that the late 
Mrs. Tealby and a friend first thought of 
forming a temporary home for lost and 
starving dogs in an obscure road in 
Holloway, and about the year 1871, in the 
face of considerable opposition, they suc- 
ceeded in starting at Battersea a small 
place of refuge, which has since developed 
into the now widely known Home. No 
sooner was it opened than a certain section 
of the Press immediately began to attack 
it upon every side, and to try its best to 
damn the institution as a useless, if not an 
objectionable establishment. ‘‘ What was 
its object ?” asked these ignorant though 
possibly well-meaning writers. ‘* Why 
could not homeless dogs be destroyed by 
the police?” ‘* Was it not a wicked sin,” 
that was their favourite phrase, “‘ to spend 
money in order to support brute animals 
while thousands of poor people were starv- 
ing?” and so on and so on. But these 
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and similar questions were soon satis- 
factorily answered, and then the indignant 
voice of the Press gradually subsided into 
a whisper, and finally, for a short time, it 
became silent. When next it spoke it had 
changed its tone. Now it utters only 
words of praise, not merely with regard 
to the foundress, her courage and her 
perseverance, but respecting the home 
itself, its excellent management, and its 
great use. 

As for the object with which the institu- 
tion was organised, it is briefly as follows : 
The establishment was founded, according 
to the words of its prospectus, in order to 
rescue lost dogs from misery and starva- 
tion; in order to clear the streets of the 
nuisance and dangers of straying, owner- 
less dogs ; in order to substitute for cruel 
processes of destroying life a speedy, pain- 
less, and therefore merciful and scientific 
method of putting to death; in order to 
find owners and suitable homes for many 
uséful and valuable animals; in order, 
lastly, to prevent exorbitant rewards being 
extorted by unprincipled and designing 
persons as payment for the recovery of lost 
dogs. Such dogs are now restored to 
their rightful owners by the managers of 
the home upon application being made for 
them by the said owners, and the price 
charged is a sum equivalent merely to the 
cost of keep during the residence of the 
dogs at the refuge, plus a small percentage, 
which is added to the fund for supporting 
the institution. 

The second question, ‘“‘ Why could not 
straying dogs be destroyed by the police ?” 
may be dismissed without comment when 
it is stated that during the last ten years 
nearly 206,000 dogs, exclusive of cats, 
have been admitted to the Home, most of 
which the police would have been obliged 
either to take care of or to put an end to; 
and that the number of ownerless dogs 
found about the streets is increasing 
annually. Last year the Home received no 
less than 21,728 dogs of all sorts and 
conditions, an advance of 4700 on the 
total quantity admitted in 1893; and 
during January, February, and March of 
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the current year the number braught in 
amounted to nearly 7000. 

With regard to the assertion that money 
should not be spent in supporting dumb 
animals while human beings are starving, 
has it ever occurred to the originators of 
this objection that, supposing a dogs’ 
home supported by voluntary contributions 
did not exist, a similar establishmént 
would of necessity have to be opened 
immediately, and that the expense of 
supporting it would need to be defrayed 
by the ratepayers? For by Act of Parlia- 
ment 30 and 31 Vict., cap. 134, the 
police are authorised to take possession 
of ownerless dogs found in the street, and 
to detain such dogs until the owners have 
claimed them and paid all expenses 
incurred by reason of such detention. 
Indeed, the authorities at the Dogs’ Home 
have no right to receive dogs except 
under the Act of Parliament which enables 
the police to take dogs from the streets, 
so that in reality the managers at the 
Home at Battersea act indirectly, if not 
directly, as agents for the police, to whom 
they thus render great and gratuitous 
service. 

At present the Home, including kennels, 
yards, and outbuildings, covers exactly an 
acre of land, and though the inmates are 
there 


already much cramped for space, 
will be accommodation for about a thou- 


sand dogs and a hundred cats when 
certain old and dilapidated kennels have 
been pulled down and a _ new = set 
erected on their site. Some four hundred 
cats are admitted during the twelve 
months, many being sent as boarders by 
persons leaving town for a short time 
only. The price charged weekly for such 
boarders is eighteenpence each. The dogs 
are fed almost entirely upon Spratt’s dog 
biscuits. Upon an average the consump- 
tion of these biscuits is thirty tons a year. 
One point that immediately strikes the 
visitor upon his entering the yards is the 
extreme neatness and cleanliness prevalent 
everywhere. Neither does any offensive 
smeil assail his nostrils, though many of 
the dogs must be in a deplorable state in 
every way when first received. And here 
it may be well to mention that the regula- 
tions concerning their admission are as 
excellent as they are methodical and 
practical. When a fresh batch of dogs is 
brought in by the police —some are 
brought in every day, driven in a cart— 
all the new arrivals are placed in a large 
room especially built and adapted for the 
purpose and remote from the kennels. 
Here they are chained to the wall, out 
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of reach of one another. They are then 
carefully examined, numbered, and a 
minute description of each is inscribed 
in a register. By means of this plan 
any individual dog applied for may be 
identified almost immediately, and much 
time and trouble are thus saved. For- 
merly the dogs were destroyed after being 
kept for three days, but at the special 
request of her Majesty the Queen, who, 
together with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
and H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
honours the home by being its patron, no 
dog is now put an end to within five days 
of the time of its arrival, unless excep- 
tional circumstances render immediate 
destruction necessary. Valuable animals 
are often retained for a much longer period 
than five days. It is satisfactory to record 
that neither rabies nor hydrophobia has 
been seen at the Home for several years, 
though of course cases of epilepsy and 
similar fits, often mistaken for madness, 
are fairly common. Rabies and hydro- 
phobia, indeed, are forms of disorder 
unknown at the Home. Last year 750 
dogs were brought to Battersea by private 
persons. Of these, 177 were given to the 
institution ; the remainder were taken there 
by persons glad to avail themselves of the 
painless process, presently to be described, 
of destroying their aged favourites. Whenit 
becomes more widely known that by merely 
paying a shilling any person may ensure his 
dog orcat being put to death absolutely with- 
out pain, probably many owners of dumb 
friends will resort to the humane method 
instead of poisoning or drowning. Last 
year also, 2023 dogs were purchased by 
persons who undertook to provide them 
with comfortable homes, and 1427 were 
restored to their proprietors. Of the 440 
cats taken in during the year, 210 were 
brought by their owners to be temporarily 
boarded; the rest were brought by 
humanely disposed persons. The majority 
of the latter lot of cats were in a suffering 
condition, and it was necessary to destroy 
them almost immediately. 

There are ten kennel-men or attendants, 
who are fond of their charges and like the 
work. These men have, so to speak, 
grown up with the establishment, and any 
one of them is able to tell you anything 
that you may wish to know about it. 
Almost needless it is to add that formerly 
they followed a calling in the country. One 
of them, for instance, a finely set-up, well- 
built man, thoroughly versed in matters 
canine, and undoubtedly a good judge of 
a dog, used to be gamekeeper upon a large 
estate in Devonshire. Between April 1 
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and Sept. 30 they are on duty from 6 a.m. 
until 6 p.m.; between Oct. 1 and 
March 31, from 7 a.m. until 4 p.m., and 
they have a private reading-room supplied 
with plenty of books and current literature. 

Perhaps the objects that most interest 
the general public are the lethal chamber, 
invented by Dr. Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, F.R.S. (now Sir Benjamin Richardson), 
and erected at the Home in 1884, and the 
crematorium, which stands within a few 
yards of it. By means of the lethal 
chamber one hundred dogs may be put 
toa painless death at one and the same 


GOING INTO THE 


time and within a few minutes, and in the 
crematorium two hundred dogs or cats 
can be consumed together. The time 
needed for the cremation lasts about eight 
hours. However, a more lengthy descrip- 
tion of the lethal chamber will no doubt 
be of interest. 

The chamber itself, then, which is built 
of brick, is hermetically sealed, except in 
front, where there is a sliding door, and 
at the escape-pipe or flue. Before the 
doomed animals are placed within it the 
chamber itself is fully charged with narcotic 
vapour—that is to say, an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid, through which chloroform 
has been introduced in the form of a 
spray, up to complete saturation. The 
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chamber is so constructed that a cage, in 
which dogs about to be destroyed are placed, 
can be run into it with great rapidity 
immediately the sliding door has been 
raised, and can be as quickly enclosed. 
This, of course, is effected by pulling 
down the door again. The cage consists 
of a wooden framework with light iron 
bars, and a wooden door upon either side 
of it, two doors at one end and another 
door upon the top. It can be filled and 
emptied through these doors very quickly. 
In order that it may hold as many animals 
as possible and yet not cause them dis- 
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comfort, the cage is divided into two parts 
or tiers, the flooring of the upper tier 
being freely perforated in a way that 
establishes a communication between the 
upper and lower divisions, and allows a 
due distribution of the lethal atmosphere. 
The cage runs on 8-in. wheels, and travels 
upon iron tram-rails. Immediately the 
sliding door has been pushed up the cage 
is run into the chamber and the door 
instantly closed again. The anesthetic 
sleep is induced within one minute, 
and death takes place usually within 
the two minutes that follow, though the 
cage is never withdrawn within half an 
hour. This sort of death is brought about 
by anesthesia, and not, as some suppose, 
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by suffocation or asphyxia. Physiologi- 
cally, there is a distinctive difference 
between these two modes of death. Death 
by anzsthesia is death by sleep ; death by 
asphyxia is death by deprivation of air. 
Death by anesthesia is typically repre- 
sented in death by chloroform ; death by 
asphyxia is typically represented in drown- 
ing and strangulation. When properly 
carried out, death by anzsthesia is much 
the more certain and by far the less 
violent of the two processes. The animals 
sleep into death, as it were, no sign of a 
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spasm or struggle being ever presented by 
their dead bodies. The anesthetic, too, 
has convincingly been proved to be pain- 
less, for we know that human beings who 
have almost died while under the influence 
of chloroform have afterwards declared 
that they felt no pain whatsoever ; and at 
present there is no reason for supposing 
that dumb animals are more sensitive than 
men and women. Indeed, Dr. Benjamin 
Richardson himself, upon May 15, 1884— 
the day upon which his lethal chamber 
was used for the first time—spoke as 
follows— 

**Compared with the other modes of 
extinguishing animal life—such as hanging, 
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drowning, poisoning by prussic acid, 
shooting, and stunning—the lethal method 
stands far ahead on every ground of prac- 
tical readiness, certainty, and humanity. 
I cannot, however, let this opportunity 
pass of testifying that the method for 
twenty years carried out at the Dogs’ 
Home of killing with prussic acid has 
been, by the skill and experience of the 
operators, brought to a great state of per- 
fection and painlessness. The objections 
to it are moral and physical. It is a tax 
that few men can usually bear to have 
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every week to take hundreds of dogs one 
after the other, and by force administer to 
each, by the mouth, the deadly dose of 
prussic acid. Further, the poison is so 
deadly that I look upon it as almost a 
miracle that no man has been accidentally 
killed by it during the process.” 

A waggish visitor the other day standing 
with a friend behind the cage containing 
dogs and cats about to be sent into their 
last long sleep, playfully remarked that it 
would be well if some of our criminals and 
dangerous and incurable madmen could be 
sent shuffling off this mortal coil in a 
similar sensible and painless manner. 
“Criminals and madmen?” exclaimed 
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his friend with a laugh that a certain well- 
known novelist would undoubtedly have 
called “ metallic,” ‘‘ say, rather, our labour 
leaders and land agitators, our women who 
did, and women who could, our new 
woman and our bad musicians. Well 
might they be shuffled off, and nobody 
would feel one penny the worse.” Pos- 
sibly some of us agree with him. 

Before the crematorium had been built, 
the dead bodies were sent by rail into the 
country and there stacked, a bed of char- 
coal being placed between each layer of 
bodies, and the gruesome mass was ulti- 
mately utilised as manure. But gradually 
the exportation of ‘‘ Londoners,” as the 
railwaymen called these bodies, became 
so enormous that the shrewd country 
cousin took very marked exception to this 
steadily increasing influx of ill-starred 
foreign produce, and, the supply having 
evidently exceeded the demand, further 
consignments of “Londoners” were 
declined with thanks. At this crisis, 
Sir George Measom opportunely introduced 
his new invention. Had he not done so, 
it is hard to say what would have hap- 
pened, for much as the town born and 
bred man may sneer at his country 
brother, he is but seldom able to thwart 
him when the latter has made up his mind 
to bring about a change that he deems to 
be of importance. 

Under no conditions whatsoever are either 
dogs or cats supplied for purposes of vivi- 
section. These words are italicised because 
there appears to be a prevalent and grow- 
ing belief that the managers of the home 
supply hospitals and private persons with 
living subjects upon which to experiment. 
Upon the contrary, the seventh “‘ Notice to 
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the Public” posted up at the institution 
distinctly states that ‘“‘ Animals are never 
sold for the purpose of physiological, 
pathological, toxicological, or other ex- 
periments being made upon them; they 
are not sold to any person giving his 
address at a hospital ; they are not sold to 
low-class dealers ; and they are*not sold to 
persons who may be regarded as unlikely 
to-provide them with good homes. Every 
buyer is, as a condition of purchase, 
required to state on the counterfoil of the 
receipt which is delivered to him, and 
which constitutes his title, the real purpose 
‘or which the animal is required, and that 
it is not purchased and shall not be used 
for experimentation.” 

The Duke of Portland is President of 
the home. Sir George Samuel Measom, 
].P., is treasurer and chairman of the com- 
mittee, while Mr. Henry J. Ward is the 
secretary and acting manager; Mr. A. J. 
Sewell, M.R.C.V.S., is the hon. inspecting 
veterinary surgeon. The place is well 
worth seeing—the average daily number 
of inmates being over five hundred. It is 
open to visitors nearly all day, except on 
Sundays, Christmas Days, and Good 
Fridays. It is situated within twenty 
minutes’ drive of Piccadilly Circus, and 
it may be reached by train direct from 
Victoria or London Bridge, or by boat. 
Battersea railway station almost adjoins 
the Home. Battersea Park pier lies 
within five minutes’ walk of it. Owing 
to the rapidly increasing number of dogs 
sent to the refuge month by month, and 
also to the recent death of many of the 
regular subscribers, the Home is at the 
present time sadly in need of funds. It 
certainly deserves support. 
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By HyRAM VEDDER. 


(OF THE NEWYORK DETECTIVE SERVICE / 


“ OU come at a timely moment,” 

Y said Anthony Jones, yawning and 
interlacing his long thin fingers behind his 
head, as I entered his luxurious den in the 
Madison Avenue flat. ‘‘ Perhaps you can 


revive my interest in existence, which is 
running perilously low.” 

‘*You don’t look as though you were a 
victim to depression,” I rejoined. 


‘** Ay, but I am,” returned he. He drew 
a flat crystal flask, silver-topped and half 
full of a clear yellow liquor, from the 
breast-pocket of his dressing-gown, and 
held it to the light. ‘With this weapon 
I fight the black mood when it comes 
upon me. You have never tried cocaine ?” 
he added, meeting my curious look. 
‘‘No? The better for you, then! It grows 
upon a man 

‘* Like thief-catching,” I put in. 

“Oh no, my good Sir!” cried he. 
‘*There is no intellectual enjoyment in 
the act of arrest of any higher calibre than 
the zest experienced by a clever terrier 
in shaking a rat. But in measuring the 
cubic capacities of other men’s minds, in 
bringing a certain degree of imaginative- 
ness, bridled by logic, to bear upon the 
probabilities of certain modes of action 
adopted—in extremity or otherwise—by 
individuals in whom certain propensities 
are known to exist, and with whom certain 
motives must be uppermost—in this there 
is pleasure of a keen and subtle kind. 
By-the-way, if you have no particular 
engagement to-night, Inspector, I should 
be glad of your companionship.” 

‘**No need of a revolver and a warrant 
this time, I suppose ?” I said jokingly. 


“‘ Excellent! ” cried Anthony Jones, with 
more amusement than the poor jest war- 
ranted. ‘I rejoice to meet with this kind 
of spirit in Mulberry Street. Bring the 
articles you have mentioned by all means. 
We are going into the kind of company 
where the last-named particularly may be 
used to advantage.” 

“‘ And in whose name is the warrant to 
be made out, Sir ?” said I jokingly, 

“In the Devil’s,” returned my friend 
quite gravely. ‘For I doubt, Vedder, 
whether any other title would be so appo- 
site. And nowI have a couple of ques- 
tions to ask you.” 

** All right, Sir. For Number One e 

‘* Have you any reason to believe that 
your features and general appearance are 
familiar to the criminal population of this 
city? Would you be easily spotted in a 
crowded public place of entertainmert, for 
instance, as a detective officer ?” 

‘“‘] think it very unlikely,” I answered. 
“Until a few weeks ago I wore a full 
beard ; now, as you see, with the exception 
of a small moustache, I am clean-shaven.” 

**T understand,” returned he, with a 
fleeting twinkle in his keen eye. ‘‘ Ladies 
are sometimes arbitrary in these matters— 
eh, Vedder ?” 

** You have hit the mark, as you usually 
do,” I answered. ‘‘ With regard to question 
Number Two?” 

**Question Number Two is this: Has 
any well-known jail-bird been arrested 
within the last three hours ?” 

‘Houston Street telephoned up to 
Mulberry Street early in the forenoon to 
say they had got Sleeman,” I answered. 
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‘“‘Sleeman,” mused Jones. ‘‘Do you 
mean the confidence-operative, pickpocket, 
and blackleg, who has been wanted for 
the last three months with regard to the 
nobbling of Judge Brooker’s mare at 
Sheepshead Bay, in the June of last year?” 

“The same,” I said. ‘* And glad I am 
we’ve got him! 
ever there was one.” 

Anthony Jones’s next question was a 
curious one. ‘‘ Would it be possible for 
you to obtain an inventory of the various 
articles of property found upon Sleeman 
at the time of his arrest ?” 

**Certainly,” I answered, afteramoment’s 
hesitation. ‘* There is a telephone belong- 
ing to this establishment ?” 

“Yes, communicating with Madison 
Street Police Station. They will hitch 
you on to Houston Street, of course.” 

I telephoned as suggested. Within a 
few minutes the answer came _ back. 
Sleeman had had upon him at the time 
of his seizure thirty dollars in genuine 
paper currency, one hundred and fifty 
dollars in counterfeit notes, a _five- 
chambered revolver, a gold watch with 


nickel chain, a diamond pin, a bunch of 


skeleton keys, ditto the real article, a 
memorandum-book, and a black and white 
card of rather peculiar shape. 

Anthony Jones leaned eagerly across the 
table. 

“Could you procure the loan of that card 
for twenty-four hours ?” 

I could, and did. Within ten minutes 
there lay before us on the table a piece of 
cardboard shaped in eccentric fashion. In 
appearance it was like one of the litho- 
graphed bookmark advertisements gener- 
ally slipped by enterprising dry-goods 
firms between the leaves of magazines, 
and represented a common shiny black- 
leather handbag lettered in white with the 
initials “J. R.” The reverse was plain, 
and bore an advertisement roughly 
printed— 

A RECEPTION 
Will be given to 
MR. SWAGG OF LONDON 
(The Man That Never Got Nabbed) 
By 
THE LEADING OPERATIVES OF NEW YORK 
AT CAssIpy’s, 
Sept. 6, 
At Twelve sharp, 
No. 69. 
= Bring the Word, and be in Time. 


“‘I wonder,” said I, 


“who Mr. Swagg 
of London may be when he’s at home; 


A slippery subject, if 


OF LONDON. 


and whether there are any more of these 
oddly shaped tickets going around ?” 

For answer, Anthony Jones drew from 
his vest-pocket and laid silently beside the 
first ticket a second—its counterpart in 
every respect, except that the number was 
100. I looked up in surprise. ‘‘ How 
on earth,” I cried, ‘did you get hold of 
this ?” 

“It came into my possession,” said 
Anthony Jones, “‘ by a fortuitous accident. 
Last night I attended a pugilistic meeting 
out Jersey City way. An alarm of police 
was given ; and in the scuffle of dispersion 
it occurred to a smart young gentleman of 
the light-fingered fraternity to endeavour 
to pick my pocket. I was too quick for 
him, however, and seized him by the arm. 
He had a coat hanging over it, in accord- 
ance with the rules of his profession, and, 
though he got away, the garment remained 
in my In the inner breast- 
pocket was a note-case, filled with flash 
greenbacks, and, tucked inside the lining, 
I discovered the fellow to Sleeman’s card. 
It struck me curious; and knowing 
something of the proprietor of Cassidy’s 
Music Hall——” 

** An old thief, Sir,” 
expired ticket-of-leave man. 
is the lowest in the Bowery.” 

‘You will have an opportunity of 
renewing your impressions of it to-night.” 

‘“‘ Are you going there, Sir?” 

‘We are going to make use of the 
tickets belonging to Mr. Sleeman and my 
pickpocket friend, without permission of 
either gentleman. I have a curiosity to 
see this sensational Mr. Swagg. I may 
be unable to gratify it—that is, supposing 
the numbers of these tickets have not been 
stopped ; in which case 4 

My companion pulled up suddenly in 
the long springy stride with which he paced 
the room—‘ we shall find ourselves in 
what my English friends call ‘a hat.’ 
Remember, you have given me _ your 
assurance that you are not likely to be 
recognised in queer or dangerous company. 
If you have not told the truth in this, 
you are riskipg your life, let me tell 
you, Mr. Vedder, in accompanying me 
to-night.” 

I repeated the assurance I had previously 
given. 

“‘T shall have no compunction in asking 
you to be my companion, then,” said my 
friend. 

He twirled one of the black-and-white 
tickets between his forefinger and thumb, 
and looked at me with rather a quizzical 
smile. 


posse ssion. 


as 


said I, ‘‘ and time- 
And his hall 
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‘** Look again at these initials,” said he. 
“Do the letters ‘].R.,’ especially in con- 
junction with a shiny black bag, awaken 
no associations in your mind, Inspector ? 
Think once more.” 

I thought to no purpose. 

“Never mind,” said Jones. ‘ The 
question was an idle one, put it by. J. 
and R. are two very ordinary letters of the 
alphabet, taken singly or in juxtaposition. 
A black bag of shiny leather is the com- 
mon repository of the papers of business 
men or the ‘jemmy’ of the burglar.” 

“Talking of burglars,” I said, “‘ we 
have an extradition warrant for the arrest 
of the English operative, Rudge, on a 
charge of housebreaking and murder.” 

“Rudge!” Anthony Jones selected a 
cigar from his case and lighted it with 
deliberation. ‘‘ Aclever scoundrel, Vedder. 

“Clever!” I ejaculated. ‘‘ The engineer 
of all the big burglaries and portico- 
robberies that have taken place in the 
English metropolis and provinces during 
the past ten years. It was he who carried 
off the Marchioness of Grandford’s rope 
of black pearls and the hereditary 
diamonds of the Crown Princess of 
Polania. The feats of misdirected inge- 
nuity and criminal daring achieved by the 
man would fill a volume, Sir.” 

“He has never been caught, I believe ?” 
tipping the 


interrogated Anthony Jones, 
ash from his cigar. 


wT 


Never! Nor has he ever been baffled 
in his designs—forced to drop the greater 
part of his booty and bolt for it —save 
once ; and that was when Police-constable 
Vandellar caught him in Standish House, 
Piccadilly, when the Earl and Countess 
were out of town. He was filling his 
pockets with the contents of the glass 
tables in the celebrated curio-room when 
the constable came on him. Shots were 
exchanged, and there was a hot chase, 
but Rudge got away, wounded as he 
was——”’ 
‘* To live to rob another day.” 

‘And to pay out the poor fellow who so 
oan nabbed him. It seems he was shot 
in the face and badly disfigured, and he 
swore to be revenged upon the man who 
had done it.” 

** And kept his word 7” 
‘Like the cool, cunning, 
devil that he is.” 

‘ Ay,” said Jones. ‘‘ Murder was not his 
line, but once he made up his mind to do 
it there might be no doubt of its being 
done with completeness and originality.” 

‘“Vandellar was regularly trapped,” 
said 1; “‘decoyed into a lonely spot and 


determined 
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knocked on the head before being immo- 
lated after a fashion fiendish enough to 
make a Red Indian shudder. You remem- 
ber the particulars ?” 

“Clearly,” said Jones. ‘* They—for I 
fancy there must have been a woman in 
the business—they decoyed Vandellar into 
a warehouse in the neighbourhood of 
South Audley Street, employed by a firm 
of cleaners for the storage of chemicals, 
stunned and bound him, and had the 
elaboration to break a glass carboy of 
sulphuric acid over his head before they 
left him. I would stake my professional— 
your professional—reputation,” he ended, 
“‘that that was the woman’s idea. Our 
friend Jonas, clever as he is, would never 
have hit upon it by himself.” 

* Jonas ?” 
‘I speak of Jonas Rudge.” 

J beg your pardon. His Christian 
name had slipped my memory.” 

‘It is useful, sometimes, to have a good 
memory for Christian names. And so our 
friend Mr. Jonas Rudge is supposed to be 
in New York?” 

* Conjectured ’ 
It is only ‘ supposed’ 
England.” 

Anthony 

snarl. 

**Only supposed ! when the man’s dis- 
figured face should have—but there’s no 
complaint so hopeless of cure as official 
ophthalmia ! ” 

We parted, to meet again at a given 
point upon the northern outskirts of New 
York, at a quarter to twelve. The charac- 
ter of the streets began to change as we 
drew near our destination. The Bowery, 
with its rows of cheap stores, where half 
the stock seems to be displayed upon the 
sidewalks ; its fruit, pea-nut, and soda- 
water stalls impeding the pedestrian’s 
progress at every step; its noisy-throated 
hawkers, its brazen women, its quadruple 
lines of horse-car tracks, and its rumbling, 
puffing, elevated trains, is probably the 
most bewildering maze that ever a stranger 
tried in vain to thread. But it seemed 
familiar ground to Mr. Anthony Jones. 

‘*‘ This is the crucible, Vedder,” said he, 
“in which all the vices of humanity are 
melted down into one amalgam. By the 
way””—he handed me Sleeman’s card— 
“I should advise you to put that in the 
upper pocket of your vest, so that it can 
be got at easily, and in case of a password 
being demanded.” 

‘““Which it will be,” said I, ‘‘and a 
mighty tough job we shall have to play 
our hand without it.” 


would be the word. 
that he has left 
uttered an 


Jones impatient 
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“I’m going to do a bluff, Vedder,” said 
my companion, with a dry chuckle. 
‘“* Remember, if I can’t carry it through, it 
means fighting, so keep close to me; say 
as I say, do as I do; and have your 
revolver ready.” 

‘* All right,” said I. 

We pulled up suddenly on the borders 
of a dense throng, crowded about the 
gaudy, glaring entrance of the low concert- 
hall run by Cassidy. A curious feature 
struck me in the composition of the crowd. 
I twitched my companion’s sleeve. 

‘Take out your breastpin, and darn it 
under your coat-lapel,” I whispered, ‘‘ and 
fasten your watch to both your key-chains, 
if you can do so without being seen. 
Every loose character in New York seems 
to be round here to-night.” 

Even as I spoke a lean, sinuous hand 
grabbed at Jones’s guard-chain, but with 
a movement of surprising sleight he caught 
the wrist and held it like a vice. 

As the thief, released, dived into the 
crowd, it swayed and closed about us; we 
were carried forwards with the impetus of 
the rush, and when we found our feet again 
we were in front of a railed-off pay bureau, 
out of which looked a red-faced corpulent 
man (Cassidy in person), adorned with a 
glaring plaid necktie; his greasy fingers 
sparkling with diamond rings. 


“Throw back your coat and show the 


black ticket,” whispered the voice of 
Jones close by my ear. 

‘Free show to-night, sonny-boy,” I 
heard the red-faced Cassidy say to a 
dissipated-looking young tough who put 
down some money on the rubber cushion 
before him. ‘‘ You’ve got to show 
different kind of metal to that if you want 
to come in.” 

The tough made a halting reply. There 
was a hoarse laugh as a dozen stalwart 
arms seized the unfortunate, and he was 
rapidly passed over the heads of the crowd 
until his howls and struggles ended at its 
limits. 

The turn of my companion came. His 
head and shoulders blocked the pay-hole. 
Jammed against his back, my arms 
pinioned to my sides, I listened with all 
my ears— 

“* Where does he hail from ?” was asked. 

“* London,” was the prompt reply. 

‘* What luggage’s he got ?” 

“* The black bag,” 1 heard whispered back. 

My turn came. Cassidy put out one 
greasy, glittering hand; pulled the black 
ticket out of my vest-pocket ; inspected it, 
ticked off the number, and asked— 

“Where does he hail from ?” 
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‘** London,” I answered. 

‘‘What luggage ’s he got ? 

For a moment | hesitated; then, spurred 
by the peril of the position, answered as 
my companion had done— 

“The black bag.” 

‘“* Pass,” said Cassidy, gruffly. 

A turnstile clicked, and I and Jones were 
able to stretch our limbs in comparative 
freedom. We hurried with others down 
a sloping, sawdust-covered stone passage, 
and found ourselves in the concert-hall, 
already well filled, and momentarily 
becoming crowded. ‘The actual air was 
foul with the fumes of liquor and tobacco, 
the customary nightly throng of patrons 
having only just dispersed; and, morally, 
the atmosphere was bad enough to have 
poisoned an inspector of prisons. Faces 
upon faces were there that I personally 
recognised as belonging to well-known 
criminals. Scarcely a nationality but had 
its representative, though the Irish, French, 
and American predominated; not a vice 
or crime prevalent in our great city but 
had its lodging within those walls. 
Gamblers, swindlers, banco-steerers, saw- 
dust agents, pickpockets, confidence- 
operators, burglars, blacklegs like Sleeman, 
man-trappers and their decoys, rubbed 
shoulders with their companions, male 
and female, in the great fraternity of law- 
breakers. If our Mulberry Street men 
could have made a raid on Cassidy’s that 
night what a haul we should have had! 
I reflected, and glanced towards my neigh- 
bour, wondering whether a corresponding 
idea had happened to cross his mind. But 
he did not return my glance: he was 
gazing earnestly towards one of the two 
little gaudy private boxes that were set 
one on either side of the showy stage 
proscenium. ‘The curtain of the box was 
down, but it quivered as though some 
occupant was taking a seat behind it; 
and in that moment a murmur broke out 
which swelled to a thunder of applause. 

“* Hats off!” cried somebody, and in an 
instant the order was obeyed. Then the 
greasy proprietor of Cassidy’ s made his 
appearance in the opposite box, was 
greeted with shouts of approbation, and 
as the orchestra struck up, the doors of 
the music-hall were closed and bolted by 
two brawny coloured men. Then, and 
not till then, the drawn curtains of the 
mysterious box were opened a little by a 
man’s hand—a hairy, dusky, ape-like hand, 
that gave me a strange sensation as I looked 
upon it. 

The performance began. It was about 
as bad, speaking in every sense, as the. 


» 
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whisky and the tobacco that circulated 
free of charge. ‘The audience took quietly 
what they were well accustomed to. It 
was evident that the tit-bit was to be kept 
for the last. 

If came. Down tumbled a black velvet 
curtain upon the outrageous capers of a 
brazen Terpsichore, and the corpulent 
Cassidy, in the midst of thunders of 
applause, came to the front of his box. 
He spoke in a smooth, oily voice, turning 
his blazing red face from side to side as 
his patrons stimulated him with cheers and 
verbal encouragements. 

““Me havin’ been put forwards by 
general vote,” he began, “as all gentle- 
men sports and distinguished patrons 
present here knows, it won’t be took 
rough ef I says as what we’ve ’ssembled 
heer tergither to do, we’ve got to do 
mighty quick.” (Applause, and shouts of 
‘“* That ’s so!” and “ Let her rip, Mike ! ” 
Not as I’m afraid of any laywayin’ or 
police reshin’. We ain’t showin’ so much 
as a yaller crack through our outside 
shutters, an’ ef we caught a Mulberry 
Street man or two smellin’ round inside, 
I reckon he wouldn’t answer to his squad 
number again. —I guess he’d be split out, 


would that man, an’ salted down, so’s to 
keep between 
Jedgment.” 


boards till the Day o’ 
(Fierce laughter and more 
applause.) ‘‘ Wall now, I guess ye’ve 
had ’nough o’me. All I’ve got to do, 
boys, is to introduce the greatest ”"— 
(applause)—‘“‘ the most distinguished ”— 
great applause )—“ and the most success- 
ful of livin’ operatives to them as hev 
given this entertainment in his honour to- 
night!” Immense applause, in the midst 
of which Cassidy retired; and the black 
velvet curtain rose amid a scene of enthu- 
siasm which I have never seen equalled. 
Men and women yelled, the whole 
assemblage leaped to their feet, as against 
the dazzling glare of a background of 
electric lights was revealed a_ solitary 
figure—the figure of an undersized, meanly 
made man, most shabbily attired in an old 
greatcoat and a peaked skin-cap of reddish 
hair, with lappets for the ears. He moved, 
in obedience to an audible direction given 
from the wings, a little down the stage, 
with a crouching, skulking, yet supple 
movement, which irresistibly recalled the 
gait of a wild beast in its den. And the 
yell of applause rang out again from the 
hundreds of steaming throats around me, 
as he shifted his hand from behind him, 
and showed a shabby black bag. Even 
before Mr. Swagg of London opened the 
receptacle and took from it the short bar 
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of iron usually known in the cant of the 
burglar’s trade as a “‘jemmy” and a 
bundle of silken cords, which when 
unrolled proved to be a ladder, furnished 
with steel grip-hooks at either end, I 
knew who he was! I’m not imaginative, 
but a vision rose before me of the interior 
of the London warehouse, murky with 
shadows, illuminated by the glare of the 
burglar’s dark lantern, or the fitful glimmer 
of a street lamp from outside, and the 
bound, helpless figure of the doomed 
constable Vandellar lying on the floor 
amid the boxes and crates, and that beast- 
like creature skulking from the scene of 
his horrible revenge. 

The cynosure of every evil eye, the awe 
and admiration of every depraved nature 
in that vast assemblage, Jonas Rudge 
stood before the footlights of Cassidy’s 
Music-Hall, drinking in the incense of 
the popular applause. 

“ Vive Monsjeur Jonas!” sang out the 
high musical voice of a Frenchwoman 
from behind us, and the burden was taken 
up in a thundering cheer. ‘Then the black 
curtain came slowly down and covered up 
the man with the black bag. 

The sensation of the evening was over. 

The mercurial audience sprang to their 
feet, but the doors of egress remained 
barred. 1 glanced at my companion, 
with a thumping heart. He was lighting 
a cigar. He offered me one and a match, 
and as he leaned to me I caught his 
whisper— 

“That is to make time for our friend 
Mr. Swagg to get away. Too much 
admiration is as inconvenient as too much 
of the other thing sometimes.” 

“What do you propose 
murmured back. 

Jones did not answer: he was looking 
at a beautiful but dissipated-looking young 
woman, elegantly dressed and blazing with 
jewellery, who was, if one might judge by 
the foreign vivacity of her gestures, trying 
to persuade one of Cassidy’s black janitors 
to let her pass out. The negro obstinately 
shook his head; the young woman re- 
turned disappointed to her seat behind us. 
We saw her scribbling something with a 
pencil on a card as the final moments of 
detention passed. Then, with a clang, 
the bars fell, and the seething crowd of 
criminals rolled out on the sidewalk. 

It was nearly two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. A coldish breeze blew from the 
north - west. The cheap stores were 
closed ; the hawkers had gone; the loco- 
motives no longer thundered overhead. I 
whiffed in the cool air with satisfaction 


to do?” I 
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before I realised that my companion was 
no longer by my side. Even as I missed 
him, Anthony Jones rejoined me. The 
crowd had melted away with hoots and 
whistlings. 

“Well, Sir!” 
one another's faces. 
now ?” 

‘Have you enjoyed the evening’s enter- 


I said, as we looked in 
‘* What is to be done 


‘VIVE MONSIEUR JONAS!”’ SANG OUT THE HIGH MUSICAL 
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lamps and gleaming panels showing up 
brilliantly in the grey of the dawn. Ina 
moment Jones’s manner changed. 

“After that carriage, quick!” he cried 
in an eager undertone, darting forwards in 
pursuit. ‘‘ Run as hard as you can and as 
noiselessly. She’s got him, after all!” 

‘She ?” I interrogated monosyllabically, 
for the pace at which we ran was breathing. 


al 


VOICE OF A FRENCHWOMAN 


FROM BEHIND US. 


tainment, Inspector ?” he asked, his eyes 
twinkling sarcastically. 

“Sir, Sir, this is no time for joking. 
Remember all that hangs at stake,” I 
urged. ‘Every moment we lose now 
takes him farther from us.” 

At that moment, from the opening of a 
street that ran at right angles with the 
thoroughfare in which we stood, a hand- 
some private brougham dashed; its lighted 


“* Mademoiselle Fanny!” Jones returned, 
looking round at me as he stretched his 
long, light, sinewy limbs to the gallop of a 
bloodhound hot upon the trail. 


” 


“Fanny? Who on earth—— 
“Ts she? Well, judging by her taste in 
dress and jewellery,’ ’ responded my tireless 
companion, “one might say she was a 
princess ; sate by the kind of company 
she keeps, one might pronounce her to be 
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a demi-mondaine; deducing from her 
vanity, her worship of success and notoriety, 
and her determination to gratify her own 
idiotic whims at any cost, one might come 
to the conclusion that she was only a 
woman after all! ” 

He spoke and ran, without an appear- 
ance of effort, while I laboured by his 
side. 

** It was she, then 

“Who expressed chagrin at not being 
allowed to leave the hall as soon as the 
curtain fell. Then she wrote something 
upon a card.” 

“Yes, I saw that.” 

“As the crowd hustled out, I jostled 
her—quite by accident. She dropped the 
card; I picked it up and gave it to her, 
not, however, without seeing what was 
written upon it—in French.” 

“Well ?” 

“A pressing invitation to supper, and 
an intimation that she and her brougham 
would be found waiting at the corner of 
the cross street, in which I fancy there is 
some building through which entrance to 
and egress from Cassidy’s saloon may be 
secretly obtained. Halloa! Was that a 
scream ?” 

The brougham came to a sudden halt, 
as though the check-string had been 
violently tugged. The door flew open, 
and an undersized shabby man in a grey 
tweed suit leaped nimbly out and dived 
with extraordinary swiftness into a side 
alley that turned off sharply at right angles 
with the street. 

* After him!” 
him we went, 


cried Jones, and after 
straining to the top of 
speed, hot in pursuit of the quarry, which 
ran like an ape, its arms (extraordinarily 
long) bent outwards and dangling; its 


head moving warily from side to side. 
Through a labyrinth of other alleys, foul 
and malodorous; along cross streets so 
absolutely deserted that the open windows 
of the bedchambers in the upper storeys of 
the houses looked like dead jaws gaping, 
we followed, our strident breathing and 
the quick beat of our footfalls on the 
asphalt alone breaking the silence of the 
grey dawn. We pressed the creature 
before us hardly, I know, for once I heard 
him utter a bestial cry, ‘and once caught 
over his shoulder a look of livid terror 
mingled with a kind of obscene anger and 
despair that made me shudder. The 
next moment he doubled to the left, 
and vanished through an open doorway, 
leading to a stable, judging from the 
nature of the litter scattered before 
the stone threshold and a warm 
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ammoniacal odour that whiffed at us out 
of the darkness. 

“He has gone up into the loft!” cried 
Jones under his breath, pointing at a black 
square opening in the planked floor above. 
In an instant he was up the rickety ladder, 
while the startled horses stamped and 
snorted at their cribs, and a clucking hen 
scared out into the growing daylight, 
affrighted at the incursion of strangers 
into her quiet roost. As I hesitated 
between the necessity of keeping guard 
on the doorway and the obligation of 
following Jones, whose footsteps shook the 
planks overhead, as he rummaged in the 
loft, there was a scraping, rasping sound, 
and then a blood-curdling yell, so fierce 
and so inhuman that I sickened as I 
rushed in the direction whence it pro- 
ceeded. 

The loft was dark, save for a few rays 
of pale light that stabbed through the 
broken slates of the roof. I could only 
see a dark mass wallowing upon the floor, 
and hear the hoarse, hurried breathing of 
two people. 

“* Here, Vedder, quick!” panted a voice 
I recognised as Jones’s. 

I groped to him, and leant all my 
weight, in the darkness, upon something 
rough and hairy that writhed and struggled 
beneath our united efforts with unnatural 
strength. Then— 

“Curse the brute, he has bitten me to 
the bone!” panted Jones. “Only a 
minute, and Your handkerchief! I 
have lost mine.” 

I felt my handkerchief snatched from 
my breast-pocket. Then through the 
darkness stole a subtle, penetrating odour, 
and the creature with which we struggled 
grew weaker as the chloroform-saturated 
linen was pressed upon his mouth and 
nostrils. ‘Then the tense sinews yielded, 
and Mr. Swagg of London was dragged 
down the ladder, inert and helpless as the 
victim of his own insatiate lust of revenge. 
Before he recovered he was securely bound 
with a spare halter, and with the assistance 
of a passing “‘ night-hawk,” one of those 
cabs that prowl the streets until dawn, 
looking for belated passengers—conveyed 
to a place of safety. 

I subjoin a cutting from the Mew York 
Advertiser issue of the following day— 

MYSTERIOUS ROBBERY. 

**Mdlle. Fanny Leveaux, a well-known 
member of the fashionable New York 
half-world, was robbed of some valuable 
jewels in the small hours of yesterday 
morning, under peculiar circumstances. 

HH 
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her journey the check- 
string was violently 
pulled and the man 
made off, leaving 
Mademoiselle Fanny 
in a fainting con- 
dition. Her diamond 
necklace had been 
torn from her throat, 
and her ear-rings 
brilliants of unusual 
size and lustre) 
wrenched from her 
ears with such brutal 
force as to bruise and 
tear the flesh of the 
unfortunate woman, 
who, when discovered 
by the police, was 
bleeding and uncon- 
scious. Up to the 
present no clue has 
been gained as to the 
identity of the perpe- 
trator of the outrage, 
nor, it is feared, will 
the stolen valuables 
ever be recovered.” 

The reporter was 
wrong. ‘The jewels 
were recovered and 
restored to their 
owner, who, it is to 
be hoped, learned a 
lesson of prudence 
from her painful 
adventure. As to 
Mr. Swagg of London, 
he is in safe keep- 
ing, and will, in the 
course of a few 
days, be shipped for 
England, under the 
careful guardianship 
of Inspectors Cardew 
and Price. 

The credit of the 
catch, in official 
circles, is another’s; 
but that Jonas Rudge 

os is no longer free to 

continue his depre- 

MR. SWAGG OF LONDON WAS DRAGGED DOWN THE LADDER. dations upon society 

is really owing to 

The woman was (supposedly) conveying the sleuth-hound instinct, the marvellous 

an admirer home to supper in her insight, and the intrepid promptitude of 
brougham; and at a certain point upon Mr. Anthony Jones of New York. 
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LASS 


By MARY GAUNT. 


“ TENNY, Jenny! Drat her! Where 
] is the girl! Oh! there you are. 
What’s come to them calves, Jen ? 

They ain’t in the yard.” 

Jenny, in a long lilac print pinafore, her 
sandy hair twisted into a tight little pig- 
tail, stood in the door of the hut with her 
finger in her mouth, and looked dubiously 
over the dilapidated dog-leg fence which 
made up the calf-paddock. Her mother 
was looking into it too, and so were the 
cows, the red-and-white bald-faced heifer 
and the black poley cow, but there were 
no calves to be seen. 

“‘ Jen, where are them calves ?” 

“IT dunno. They’ve strayed out of that 
there gap. They can do without their 
mothers now, fine.” 

She stepped down beside her own 
mother, and together they inspected the 
scene of the disaster. The hills rose up 
all round—not very high hills, but covered 
to the very tops with thick vegetation, and 
shutting in on every side the tiny clearing 
on which the hut stood. 

“Your dad’ll be that waxy!” sighed 
Mrs. Brooke mournfully. ‘‘ Them calves 
was worth 4 

‘‘He hadn’t orter let that gap alone,” 
said Jenny practically. ‘‘ The calves ain’t 
gone far. I saw ‘em a little while back. 
They ‘Il be down by the swamp.” 

“Think so?” asked her mother, who 
had fallen into the habit of consulting her 
little ten-year-old daughter on all occa- 
sions. 

“Certain sure. 
fetch ’em back.” 

The woman looked up at the evening 
sky doubtfully. It was late in April, and 
up in the hills here the first signs of 
winter were already showing themselves. 
The last rays of the sunset were still 
lingering on the hill-tops to the west, but 
to the east the clouds were dark and lower- 
ing, and a mournful wind was sighing 
down the gully. The unpainted weather- 
board hut looked comfortless and lonely, 
but at least the fire on the open hearth 
glowed bright and cheerful, and seemed 


Me and Jim’ll soon 


to beckon them inside—to order them to 
come in, and leave the recreant calves to 
themselves. 

A baby’s cry—the cry of a very young 
child—came from the interior, and Mrs. 
Brooke turned slowly back. 

“* Baby ’s that bad,” she said doubtfully, 
“that cold’s goin’ to turn to brownkitus, 
I guess, and I durstn’t take her outside. 
Your dad’ll be home at ten, and the very 
first question ’ll be along o’ those calves.” 

“Me and Jim’ll fetch ’em back,” said 
the girl again, looking sturdily away at the 
lowering eastern sky. ‘“‘ It’s goin’ to pour, 
but that won’t matter if you keep up a good 
fire. We’ll be back in half an hour. 
“*Hi!” she raised her voice, “ you Jim!” 

Jimmy emerged from the hut, a little 
tow-headed boy of eight at least, and close 
at his heels followed another small boy, 
two years younger. 

**Now, Billy,” said his mother, reproach- 
fully, catching him by the collar, ‘“‘ What’d 
you come out for, catching your death of 
cold? Just you run inside now and mind 
baby. Jim, you get that red comforter of 
your dad’s, and go help sis look for the 
calves. Here, Jen, you’d best take my 
crossover.” 

She stripped off the grey worsted wrap 
she had round her, and her little daughter 
soberly wrapped it round her slight child’s 
figure, while Jim retired into the hut and 
returned dragging after him a long red 
comforter. 

‘“*Drat the boy!” said his mother, snatch- 
ing it from him and administering a sharp 
box on the ear, born of vexation and 
anxiety, “look to him draggin’ it all 
through the muck!” 

She tied it round his neck with an angry 
jerk, and Billy, looking on, took a solemn 
resolution. 

“* Ain’t goin’ to mind no baby,” he said, 
taking a suck at his thumb, “I’m agoin’ 
*long with Jim.” 

“Oh, you are, are you? We'll just see 
about that: just you be off into the house 
now in a brace of shakes.” 

He looked at her doubtfully, made sure 
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JENNY STOOD IN THE DOOR OF THE HUT WITH HER FINGER IN HER MOUTH. 














that she really meant what she said, then 
opened his mouth and burst into a loud 
roar. 

‘‘Let him come ’long,” said Jenny, “‘ ’t 
won’t be far, and he can have his tea when 
he comes back.” 

““Well, you look after him then, and 
don’t go lettin’ him fall into no creeks 
now like you done on Sunday. Such a 
muck as the boy was in! Here, now, best 
come in an’ get a piece each, an’ 1 ’ll put 
somethin’ round Bill’s neck.” 

The last ray of sunlight had died from 
the hill-tops when the little party started 
down the gully, with their backs towards 
the cheerful glow from the hut door, and 
their faces towards the dismal swamp. 
The wail of the curlew rose on the wind, 
and the mournful croaking of multitudes 
of frogs broke the stillness, seeming to 
emphasise the coming darkness. ‘They 
looked three such helpless mites as they 
set out that the mother, as she watched 
them, had more than half a mind to call 
them back and tell them to let the calves 
alone ; but the thought of her man coming 
back and finding those calves gone stayed 
her tongue. After all, why shouldn’t they 
go? They had gone often before, and 
the track to the swamp was as plainly 
marked as the main road. 

“Don’t be long,” she called after them, 
straining her eyes to distinguish them in 


the gathering gloom; “don’t be long 
now. If you can’t find them dratted 


calves, come Itll be dark as 
pitch soon.” 

Jenny looked back over her shoulder. 

“All right, Mam,” she said. ‘“ Bill’s 
too small to go far.” 

The path was narrow, the veriest bush 
track, made by the cows going down to 
water, and the scrub on either side was 
thick and close, mostly ti-tree and fern, 
with supple-jack twisting and twining 
itself in and out round the trunks of the 
small trees, so that there was not room for 
the three to walk abreast. Jim, munching 
away at his piece, went on ahead, walking 
sturdily, a stick over his shoulder, and 
behind him came his sister and the smaller 
boy. Billy objected to this procedure. 
He wanted to walk ahead with Jim, but 
Jim was important, and would have none 
of him, and Jenny kept him by her side 
because she had a wholesome fear of 
snakes. ‘True, the summer was gone, but 
this was a bad place for snakes in the 
hot weather, and it was just as well to be 
careful now ; so while with one hand she 
held a cloth over her head, with the other 
she tried to keep Billy's straying footsteps 


right home. 
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in the straight path. He shook off her 
protecting hand angrily; very well he 
knew he was of the superior sex ; and only 
the strong feeling that she was responsible 
for his well-being made her pocket her 
‘*piece,” and use her spare hand to catch 
him by his sullen shoulder and keep him 
in the centre of the path. 

It began to rain, not heavily, but a thick 
misty rain, that seemed to blot out even 
the scrub on either hand, and Jenny and 
her unwilling companion stoppe d dead. 

** Jim,” she called out, ‘it’s rainin’! 
We'd better let them calves alone.” 


“‘IT can see the water-hole!” called 
back Jim mendaciously. 

“Oh, all right!” said Jenny. She 
always had a bad time with these boys. 


She was supposed by family tradition to 
look after them, and was in every way 
responsible when they went out together, 
but being only a girl they were fully 
aware of their own supreme superiority, 
and treated her with contempt. Now she 
wanted to turn back. The dark, cold, 
wet night frightened her; but Jim, who 
felt no responsibility, wanted to go on, 
and of course he had his way. Presently 
the path grew a little broader, the croak- 
ing of the frogs grew louder, the ground 
underfoot was soft and boggy, and reeds 
mingled among the ti-tree scrub. Then 
the water-hole did come in sight, black 
water with hardly a gleam in it under the 
sullen sky. But the faintest glimmer of 
twilight lingered, just light enough to see 
that the 


strayed calves were not there. 
All the edges of the water-hole were 
trampled though, and Jim, wise little 
bush-boy as he was, stooped down and 


examined the marks. 

‘They ’re not here,” said Jenny; ‘we 
can’t look any more to- night.” 

“Oh, can’t we said Jim with scorn. 
‘** You bet your sweet life we can. Here’s 
their tracks—see the little ’uns, littler nor 
the cows ’ud make—the y *ve just gone into 
the scrub there to sleep.” 

He stood up and pointed a little to the 
left. 

‘*There, there, I b’lieve I see the red 
"un! Shoo, shoo, you beast, shoo!” and 
he ran into the scrub, and in a moment 
was lost to sight among the ferns and 
ti-tree. If it had been broad daylight she 
could not have seen him, and his pleasing 
little fiction that he saw the red calf was, 
as she knew well enough, but a fiction to 
get a little longer time out in the night. 
They did not go out at night as a rule; 
they were very seldom out in the rain, and 
the joy of going home legitimately wet 
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through and being coddled up over the 
fire and given hot tea was looming large 
before Jim’s eyes. It was just as well to 
make the most of it, and he rushed 
whooping into the scrub on the very 
slenderest pretext. Jenny stood by the 
water-hole hesitating. Bill was wriggling 
in her grasp, fretfully demanding to be 
allowed to follow his brother, and that 
brother’s whoops resounded cheerfully on 
the night air, mingling with the echo 
which came back from the surrounding 
hills. 

‘* Lemme go—I wanter go—lemme go!” 

She paused a moment. It was wrong to 
go into the scrub, very wrong at this hour 
of the night, but perhaps, after all, Jim had 
found the calves—he was yelling enough 
to have found fifty—and calves were such 
stupid, bothersome things, he would want 
all their help to get them out of that 
scrub. 

“*Come on then, Bill,” she said a little 
fretfully—the responsibility was weighing 
heavily on her mind—‘‘come on then; 
but just you mind and stick close to me: 
the bunyip might come and eat you up if 
you was to get away alone.’ 

““He’d eat you too,” suggested Bill 
defiantly ; nevertheless, he put a hand on 
her dress. 

““No, he 
gurrls.” 

Then she went inside the 
and raised her voice— 

‘Jimmy, J-i-m-m-y!” 

There came back an answering hail— 

“I’m here. Come on!” 

“Have you got the calves ?” 
of her voice. 

*“No-o!” in equally loud tones; 
here’s the track I’m followin’. 
must be somewhere abouts.” 

Jenny’s heart sank. 

**Come back, Jim; 
it’s rainin’ fits.” 

“You come on and I’Ill come back”; 
but the voice sounded farther away this 
time. 

Jenny 


wouldn’t; he don’t like big 


line of ferns, 


at the top 
“but 
They 


it’s quite dark, an’ 


the hand and 


caught Billy by 
began to run in the direction of the sound. 
It was pitch dark here in the scrub; it 
was pitch dark outside for that matter, and 
the scrub was so thick that their hands 
and faces were scratched as they forced 


their way through it. The long fronds of 
the tree-ferns were laden with moisture, and 
rained down heavy showers upon them 
as they passed, and the thorny shrubs 
scratched their faces and hands and tore 
at their clothes. Jim’s voice sounded 
farther and farther off, and a panic seized 
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upon the girl, a panic that communicated 
itself to the child at her side. ‘There was 
hardly any need to grasp so tightly his hot 
little hand; he held on to her firmly 
enough as she dragged him across the 
tussocks and under the branches, heedless 
now of the snakes she had feared so much 
at their setting out, for fainter and fainter 
sounded the voice of the boy on ahead. 
She had entirely forgotten the calves now. 
Where was Jimmy got to? where was he 
leading them to? If he should get lost in 
the gully, in this dense bush, in this dark- 
ness, how should she ever find him again ? 
How should she ever face her mother and 
tell her that she had let Jimmy lose him- 
self, how tell her father that he was lost 
as well as the calves? She hardly under- 
stood her father’s attitude towards his 
children: she did not quite know which 
he would value most, Jimmy or the calves; 
but she was quite sure he would be very 
angry with her on both counts. 

‘Jimmy, Jimmy, Jimmy!” and Bill 
joined his voice to hers and made the 
echoes ring again. There was a faint 
answer more to the left, and Jenny turned 
at once with another shout— 

‘Jim, stop this minute! Stop, Jim, do 
stop!” 

But there was no answer, and Jenny fled 
on, the very act of running terrifying her 
still more. All was so silent when her 
own voice died away; she strained her 
ears, and there was only the sound of 
their own fleeing footsteps and the crash 
of breaking branches as they forced their 
way through, but not a sign, not a sound 
that might tell of the presence of Jim. 
Only a minute passed, but it seemed to 
her hours, and she redoubled her efforts. 
Bill began to sob, she wrenched so hard 
at his arm, and finally he caught his foot 
in one of the twining creepers. She gave 
a tug, which failed to free him, and down 
he came with a loud outcry to the ground. 

She stopped then, she had to stop, and 
set him on his feet again; but the creeper 
was firmly twisted, and Billy had hurt 
himself, and, regarding her as the author 
of his woe, doubled his little fists and 
pommelled into her face as she bent over 
him, roaring lustily meanwhile. Just for 
one brief moment she forgot Jim, wonder- 
ing if some new trouble had overtaken her, 
but the thrust of those little fists in her 
face had at once a reassuring effect. She 
knew well enough Bill wouldn’t hit her if 
he was hurt, and she shook him smartly. 

“Be quiet, you dratted nuisance, do! 
See if I don’t tell your mam on you when 
I get you home!” 
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THEN THE WATER-HOLE DID COME IN SIGHT, BLACK WATER WITH HARDLY A GLEAM IN IT 
UNDER THE SULLEN SKY. 
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A shaking was totally unexpected on 
Bill’s part. His sister was his willing 
slave as a rule, and he rode rough-shod 
over her. She had never to his know- 
ledge objected to be pommelled before, 
and in his astonishment he stopped roaring 
for a moment, then shrieked again, indig- 
nation coming to the aid of his lungs, and 
hit out wildly. 

A crash among the bushes alongside 
them made Jenny. start in terror and 
stopped the boy’s mouth. 

**OQu, Jen!” he sobbed, suddenly cling- 
ing to her ; “‘ is it the bunyip or a wolf ? 

‘A mournful blood- -curdling whoop close 
alongside made the boy shriek with terror, 
but Jenny sat up with sudden relief. 

‘Jim, you scallawag, you just do that 
again and see if I won’t make it hot for 
you when I catches you!” 

‘“* But you can’t catch me,” came back 
Jim’s voice, half defiant, half repentant. 

‘*T ain’t agoin’ to try,” she said indig- 
nantly. ‘I’m just agoin’ straight home, 
calves or no calves, and you can stop right 
here, if you like; I ain’t goin’ to have no 
truck with you. Come on, Bill, the bunyip 
can have Jim.” 

‘ There ain’t no bunyip,” said Jim, but 
there was no conviction in his voice. He 
had just begun to realise that it was very 
dark and very cold and he was getting very 
tired. He began to think he would rather 
not be alone in this dark bush with the 
rain pourin#®down steadily and the wind 
wailing overheadYIt would be so nice to 
be sitting over the home, drinking 
hot tea and warming ¢ toes; but if 
Jenny left him alone. here. Bree 

“ Nits, Jin, nits! Ill come ‘along. ie 

“You orter to ’a done that before, ” she 
said resentfully, but Jenny’s resentment 
was warranted not to last long. 

He stepped out from behind a tall tree- 
fern and caught hold of Bill’s hand, that 
young gentleman making no resistance. It 
was an honour to hold Jim’s hand; he was 
quite independent of Jenny’s help now, 
and in a lordly way desired her to stop 
behind. 

‘**Which way, Jen?” 

“How do I know! 
oi course.” 

There is a momentary hesitation. It is 
so dark now, and the rain is falling so fast. 
Then Jenny bravely plucks up her courage; 
surely it is easy enough to go back the way 
they came. 

“This way. Look out, Bill, don’t fall!” 

So the girl goes on ahead, looking over 
her shoulder at almost every step to see 
that the little dim dark figures are following. 








asked Jim. 
Ihe way we come, 
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The branches are so heavy with moisture, 
the scrub is so thick—thicker than ever— 
but she pushes on, holding back the 
branches when she can, clearing away 
the impediments in the way as much 
as possible, that these ungrateful little 
brothers coming after her may have an 
easier path. They seem to have gone 
such a long way—such a very long os 
and there is no sign of the water-hole ; i 
seems almost like the middle of the siehe, 
and the curlews are wailing so mourn- 
fully. They can’t surely be far away from 
the swamp: curlews never go far away 
from water; but then, again, on the other 
hand, they can be heard such a very long 
way off. Still, they must reach the water- 
hole soon; it would never do for Bill to 
be out all night, and he so croupy. 

She turns back and catches hold of him. 

** Bill, have you got that there towel 
round your neck?” 

The towel is there right enough, but his 
clothes are damp and his boots are sop- 
ping; his little hands, though, are warm 
enough as yet, and Jenny feels if she can 
only get him home before her father 
arrives the worst will be a scolding for 
her. Can she, though? And the water- 
hole seems such a cruel long way. Her 
legs are beginning to ache, and behind 
she can hear Bill whimpering to himself. 

‘“*Stop, that, Bill, or the bunyip ’ll have 
you!” 

It is too much for Bill; he has been 
walking for the last hour, though he does 
not know it, and he is thoroughly tired 
out. With one stifled sob he forgets his 
manhood, and flings himself against his 
sister, grasping her round the waist with 
both his fat little hands. 

‘** No, no, don’t let the bunyip come!” 

In an instant her soft heart melts. She 
has used the bunyip threat mechanically : 
it was the one that was always on her 
mother’s lips all through her brief child- 
hood ; the one she uses now as a means of 
coercion for ‘the little boys. Jenny has 
heard at the‘State school she went to last 
summer that there is no such thing asa 
bunyip; nothing to be afraid of in all the 
Australian bush; and now that she feels 
this childish form clinging to her in an 
agony of fear and terror, she puts her 
arms round him and says consolingly— 

“Be a good boy, Bill; be a good boy. 
There ain’t no bunyip; really and truly 
there ain’t. I’m telling you true; strike 
me dead if I ain’t. Don’t cry; and is ’1l 
carry you on her back a bit.” \ 

She stooped down and he climbe Yh 


solemnly, gripping her hard round the ~ 

















neck. Then Jim came quietly to her side 
and caught hold of her dress. Nothing 
could have told her more plainly that he 
was dead beat ; he too was longing for the 
cosy fireside and the warm tea. And it 
seemed so far away—so very far away. 

“* Jim, do you see the wéter-hole ?” 

“No, sis.” 

A little farther on and Billy seemed 
almost an unbearable weight. A long fern 
frond, heavy with moisture, hit her full in 
the face with a smart blow, and she 
stumbled and fell against a bank of earth, 
which she was quite sure was not there 
when they passed that way before. It was 
so dark, too, so pitch dark, and Billy was 
so heavy, she could not carry him much 
farther. 

‘* Jim, don’t you see the water-hole 7” 

‘* No, sis; there ain’t no water-hole,” and 
Jim at last forgot his manhood and wept 
aloud, and Billy joined in with a wail, 
hammering on Jenny’s shoulders with his 
little fists. 

““T want my mam—lI want my mam.” 

“Oh, don’t cry, don’t cry! Please, Jim, 
don’t cry.” 

Poor little mite! she was buta child her- 
self—only a little maid of ten, and these 
other two smaller children were entirely 
dependent on her. They were lost—quite 
lost—she realised that to the uttermost, 
out in the black, dark night, in the rain 
and the cold and the dark, and they would 
die—perhaps die—and it was all her fault. 
She had not lived all the years of her life 
out here in the hills without knowing what 
being lost meant. Her father had found 
a lost man once last summer down in one 
of the gullies not far from their hut, and 
she and her mother had gone to look at 
him. Such a ghastly sight as he was, with 
his clothes half torn off him, and his face 
half eaten away by the animals. What 
animals ? Wombats, or rats, or mice, or 
what ? And he was a man with grey hair, 
and they were only little children. The 
little boys were crying so. 

‘““Oh, hush, boys, don’t cry! Dad’ll 
come to look for us,” and the boys cried 
louder than ever. 

Then an idea struck Jim, and he stopped 
for a moment. 

“He'll whack you for losin’ us.” 

‘You ran into the scrub, and I had to 
come after you.” 

“You didn’t orter have let me,” said 
Jim, and he howled again. 

She had set Bill down now; her arms 
and her legs ached so, she felt it wasa 
physical impossibility to carry him any 
longer, but she held tight to his hand, and 
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feeling up against the found it 


bank, 
shelved in a little, and so formed a shelter 
from the driving rain. 

“‘ If you was to lie down here, boys, and 
get to sleep a bit— 

‘There ’s a snake or a wolf in there, I 
know,” said Jim, and Billy hung back. 


Jenny was desperate. Down on her 
knees she went, feeling with her hands; 
if a snake did bite her, what matter ? 
There was nothing that she could feel, 
and the bracken growing there was quite 
dry—the overhanging bank sheltered it. 

“There ain’t nothin’ there, Jim, there 
ain’t, shelp me. Lie down like a good 
boy and keep Bill warm. Goto sleep, an’ in 
the mornin’ we’ll easy find our way home.” 

‘“*] want my tea,” wailed Bill, taking up 
a new refrain ; “‘ 1 want my tea.” 

**T’ll have to eat the grass,” said Jim, 
**1’m that hungry.” 

Jenny hesitated a moment. In_ her 
pocket was still that “‘ piece,” grown pre- 
cious now, that her mother had given her 
when she set out. The boys had eaten 
theirs, ages ago it seemed, but she had 
not touched hers yet, and she was so 
hungry—so hungry. She had had nothing 
since their twelve o’clock dinner, and the 
boys had had plenty of snacks. She was 
so busy, she had not time to think about 
eating, and they had nothing to do, so 
were always coming in for a drink or a 
piece of bread. Must she give them this 
piece of bread? They would go to sleep 
soon and would forget it; but suppose they 
were lost for ever and she were so greedy 
as to eat that last piece of bread—so 
wicked. God would never love her if she 
did ; Jesus would hate her. The thought 
was so appalling that she drew the slice 
out of her damp pocket and hastily divided 
it into two pieces. It would have been 
better to have waited till morning, she 
knew that quite well, but she doubted her 
ability to wait with that bread in her 
pocket. 

“‘Here, Jim; here, Bill; it’s all I’ve 
got.” 

They snatched it eagerly, and she heard 
them munching in the darkness. They 
never thanked her, never gave her a 
thought, never seemed to remember she 
had had nothing since twelve o’clock, and 
that her mouth was watering for that bit of 
bread. She picked the crumbs out of her 
pocket, and they were delicious, and when 
the last one was gone she chewed a branch 
of bracken. Then another thought struck 
her, and she began pulling up the bracken 
and covering the little boys with it as they 
lay on the ground. 
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Billy called out that it pricked him, and 
she felt round wildly for something to put 
between, but there was nothing: all their 
outside clothes were damp with the rain, 
and Billy croupy! The only thing she 
possessed that was not wet through was 
her own warm petticoat, and, without a 
moment’s hesitation, she slipped it off and 
put it over the boys. With the ferns on 
top and the overhanging bank sheltering 
them, they were not so badly off, and she 
snuggled down beside them. There was 
not “quite as much fern as she would have 
liked, and the loss of the petticoat made 
her feel cold; but in spite of everything 
she could hardly keep her eyes open. The 
other two were already asleep, and they 
had not said their prayers. It troubled 
her a little, and she kept turning it over in 
her mind: ought she to waken them, 
and make them kneel down and say their 
prayers, ought she? And they would cry and 
be frightened perhaps in the dark ; but still 
perhaps she was very wicked to let them. 
She rose to her knees, and the wind 
coming under the heap of bracken she 
had made pierced cold and chill through 
under her damp frock, and then she took a 
resolution that many an idler head might 
have envied. She would let them sleep; 
what was the good of wakening them to 
trouble? And if it was wicked, it was not 
their fault: they were only little boys, and 
could not be expected to know; but she, 
Jenny Brooke, she was a great girl, almost 
grown up—on her head be the sin. And 
she scrambled up to her knees and prayed 
fervently childish prayers that the Great 
Father who dwelt up in the far away blue 
sky would take care of these little lost 
children crouching under the bank and 
send their own father to them, and—and— 
it would come in, though she could not 
help feeling it was very wrong to trouble 
the Great God with such a_ trifle—not 
make that father very angry with her for 
getting lost. Then she crept down under 
the fern again, as close to Billy as she 
could, stuffing the bracken down tight 
between them to keep her wet clothes 
from touching him. It was rather cold at 
her back, but that could not be helped, 
and then the tired eyes shut and she was 
sound asleep. 

So soundly they slept, nothing disturbed 
them. A big grey owl hooted solemnly in 
the tree overhead, and a little white one, 
more curious and venturesome, flitted 
down like some disembodied spirit and 
looked closely, first with his head on one 
side and then on the other, at this funny 
little heap down among the scrub which 
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never had been there before; and a flock 
of grey wallaby came slowly hopping past, 
feeding as they went, unconscious of the 
close proximity of humanity. 

But nothing disturbed the little ones. 
Once in his dreams Bill gave a great cry, 
and Jenny, only half awake and scarcely 
conscious of where she was, stretched out 
a protecting hand. 

““Hush-a-by, Bill, hush-a-by, sis’s 
here,” and Bill never woke at all, and 
she, opening her eyes, was barely’ con- 
scious that the bank that overhung them 
was not the unceiled roof of their own 
little room at home. But early in the 
morning, just as the first faint streaks of 
light were appearing in the sky, just a 
break in the heavy cloud of grey to the 
east, Bill wakened up thoroughly, and, 
pushing off the covering that had kept 
him snug and warm, raised a cry that was 
more of astonishment than of fear or 
terror. But it effectually roused the other 
two. Jenny wakened with that overpower- 
ing sense of something fatally wrong 
which is probably, as we have all suffered 
from it, common to all humanity, and Jim 
sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

“Oh, my, sis; here’s a go.” 

“We ’ll just go straight home,” she said, 
with a determination that impressed the 
younger child. 

“‘D’you know the way ?” 

There was a sudden sinking at her 
heart; did she know the way? It was 
all so alike, this fern gully and ti-tree 
scrub; but she repressed it as bravely as 
might have done an older and wiser 
woman. Right in front of them rose 
the steep side of a hill, not so very high, 
perhaps, but almost perpendicular. She 
pointed to it. The grey mists of the early 
morning wreathed it round, drops of water 
hung on every fern-frond, on every branch, 
on every tiny leaf, and the top, miles away 
it seemed to the children, was hidden 
away in the mist. 

“We'll get along up there. 
see our place from the top.” 

*“‘ Are you sure ?” asked Jim doubtfully. 

“* Certain sure.” 

‘*T wants my break’us,” sobbed the little 
boy suddenly, realising how affairs stood. 

She turned out her pocket; but no, she 
had been too hungry the night before—not 
a crumb was left, and he sobbed on drearily. 

“What does people eat out in the bush, 
Jen ?” asked Jim, looking round him at 
the light broadening every instant. 

“I dunno, I reely dunno,” and a sob 
born of the full realisation of her own 
helplessness choked in her throat. 


We can 
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‘Sometimes they dies like the old man 
on the Narling Creek, doesn’t they ?” said 
Jim, apparently with. the calmness of de- 
spair, and then he asked apparently for 
information. 

“* Will we die, Jen? The water-rats had eat 
his face. He hadn’t got no nose nor eyes.” 

Poor little girl! Poor little child! They 
appealed to her—they seemed to think she 
knew everything ; and she wanted her 
mother, oh, so badly! and the misty hill 
in front grew mistier than ever. 

“Will we, Jen?” 

“No, Jim, no, course not. 
home.” 

** But which way ?” 

“Up the hill, course.” 

It is astonishing how little children will 
adapt themselves to circumstances. They 
were so little, so helpless, so hungry ; but 
the boys seemed to understand at last that 
their sister had done all in her power for 
them. Even Bill stopped crying, and 
listened as she told them to suck the fern- 
fronds. Pulling up the bracken by the roots, 
she scraped away the earth and gave it 
them to chew. There was little enough 
of sustenance in it, littlke enough, but still 
it seemed to stay their appetites, and by 
the time Jenny had put on her warm petti- 
coat and shaken the boys out and brushed 


We’re goin’ 


them down, they were quiet enough, and 
content to start for home. 

The sun peeped over the shoulder of 
the hill, dispersing the mists and setting a 
diamond on every leaf-point, and the little 


ones, holding each other’s hands, faced 
towards it, and turned up hill, as every lost 
child does. The way was so rough—so 
cruelly rough—and the shrub thicker than 
ever it had been the night before. The 
sun was the other side of the hill, and the 
shadows were deep. Ferns and ti-tree and 
twining creeper, fallen logs, half buried in 
decaying vegetation, and saplings growitg 
close and tall, all these the children faced 
without a murmur, for was not this the way 
to mother and home? It was not a very 
high hill, as hills go, but it was very steep, 
and over and over again the little feet were 
obliged to turn back from the obstacles 
that stood in their path, but they did it 
patiently and without a murmur, and 
always kept their faces turned up the hill. 
So long it seemed—so terribly long—they 
were warm enough now with exertion, 
though the sun was on the other side of 
the hill; but at last Bill, lagging on to his 
sister’s hand, began to whimper. 

‘“*T’se so tired—lI is so tired.” 

Jenny sat down on a log, and took him 
on her knee. 
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“We ‘ll just have to stop, Jim, and let 
him rest.’ 

“‘1’m tired too, and I’m that hungry.” 

Jenny’s back was aching, for Bill had 
dragged on her all the morning, and she 
slipped down on to the ground, so that 
the log might give her some sort of sup- 
port, then she held the little boy tight 
in her arms to comfort him as best she 
might ; and Jim, who had forgotten all his 
manhood in his longing for care and 
comfort, curled himself up on the ground 
beside her, and put his head on her other 
shoulder, and cried a little quietly to 
himself. What could she do? The tears 
would come, though she brushed them 
bravely away. She was a great girl; she 
mustn’t cry; she must take care of the 
boys. Bill, comforted and sustained by 
her encircling arms, dropped off to sleep, 
and soon Jim’s sobbing ceased, and he, 
too, was unconscious. She was glad they 
were asleep for a little; but it seemed to 
make her own share of trouble doubly 
heavy to bear. What could she do with 
these little children—what could she do ? 
They were not near the top of the hill yet, 
the top of the hill from which she only 
hoped they might see their home in the 
gully beyond. Hope is so strong in a 
child’s breast. She could not remember 
having climbed a hill like this the night 
before ; but yet she felt certain that over 
there, down in the gully, she should see 
the hut which her soul longed for. She 
was tired, too—so tired; and she wanted 
her mother quite as badly as the boys. 
The salt tears trickled down her little 
sunburnt face; but she suppressed her 
sobs, for she would not waken them. 
Then she, too, slept. 

The sun was right over the hill now, 
and his warm rays kept them from feeling 
cold; the mists had dispersed, and a mid- 
day stillness was over all things. They 
had toiled so hard all the morning, and 
they were so weary. Jenny stirred un- 
easily in her sleep: the weight of the 
sleeping boys cramped her. Bill slipped 
from her lap, and Jim’s head had fallen 
from her shoulder, and she settled herself 
down more easily and slept again. 

When she did wake it was with the 
startled consciousness that she had 
neglected her duty. Here they were, she, 
a great girl and her two little brothers, 
lost in the bush, and instead of looking 
for the way home and taking care of them 
properly she had been sleeping away the 
whole afternoon. She guessed it was 
long after dinner-time, and her limbs 
were so cramped she could hardly move. 
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Hastily she wakened the boys, and rising 
up stretched out her arms. The ground 
was so hard and the boys so heavy, she 
felt so stiff and weary, hardly refreshed at 
all by the long sleep which had kept her 
so long from home. And she was so 
hungry—so desperately hungry—she had 
had nothing for over twenty-four hours 
now, and the hunger was a positive pain. 
She stretched out her hand and put a 
handful of leaves from the gum-tree close 
at hand into her mouth; they were hard 
and dry and tasted strongly of the 
eucalyptus, but something in them 
whether it was the mere fact of eating 
something, even though it was only the 
gum-leaves, seemed to give her strength 
and arrest for the moment the cravings of 
hunger. 

‘“*T want a drink!” said Bill. 
a drink!” 

Jenny looked round her helplessly. The 
sun had long ago dried up the dews of the 
early morning, and she could no more 
get water than she could get milk or tea. 

““We’ll have to climb over the hill, 
Bill. Be a good boy; we’ll be home 
soon.” 

“I’m awful hungry,” said Jim. 

‘« Eat leaves like I do,” she suggested. 
“‘ Let’s pertend it’s bread-and-honey.” 

Such a mournful little pretence as it 
was, but the boys followed her advice in 
all sober seriousness, filled their mouths 
with the astringent hot-tasting eucalyptus 
leaves, munched them with difficulty, 
asked for more, and then, when possibly 
the pangs of hunger had been allayed a 
little, Bill began to sob again. 

“I wants my din-din! I 
din-din !” 

“Oh! don’t, Bill, don’t ! 
home and get our teas. Come on, then.” 

So they started up the hill again. The 
sun had crept right round and was falling 
full upon them, and here, where the scrub 
was more open, their shadows loomed 
gigantic on the steep hillside. Bill 
laughed at first when he saw them, and 
then, terrified, hid his face in his sister's 
dress. 

‘“*Hush, hush, Bill! 
It’s on’y the shadow, Bill. 
it’s on’y the shadow. See here, 
a little way to the top now.” 

Only a little way, but so steep, and they 
were so weary. The boys clung to the 
girl and weighed her down, and every 
step she took she felt that leaden weights 
were on her feet. Would they never reach 
the top? Never reach it, and see the hut 
down in the gully beyond? She was so 


“*T want 


” 


wants my 


We’ll go on 


Don’t be 


silly. 
Tell him, Jim, 


it’s on’y 
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sure the hut was there. If it were not—if 
it were not—but no, she could not—she 
dared not think of that. It must be there, 
else before her rose up another vision of 
the dark cold night, and the horrible man’s 
face that the water-rats had eaten, and he 
was a grown man and they were only little 
children. 

And at last they reached the top, and 
all below them lay the gully bathed in the 
evening sunlight, just a mountain gully as 
yet untouched by the hand of man, thickly 
grown with gum-trees and ti-tree scrub, 
and beyond range upon range of blue hills 
fading away in the blue distance, but not 
a hut, not a fence, not a smoke even, 
nothing to show that man had ever been 
there. The little boys looked round 
eagerly, then they looked at Jenny. She 
had promised they should see their home ; 
they were hungry, weary, and parched 
with thirst, but their eyes could not see it, 
and they looked to her to point it out 
to them 

“Jen, Jen, where ’s—— 

But Jenny, in her overpowering desola- 
tion let go her hands, and flung herself 
down on her knees, wailing and crying 
and wringing her hands. Brave little soul ! 
she had made so sure of seeing home from 
the hill-top, so sure, and now before her 
loomed up only the dreary dark cold night, 
only the vision of the ghastly thing eaten 
by the water-rats her dad had found down 
by the Naring Creek. And as she cried on, 
the boys, realising that their last hope was 
gone, sat down on the ground beside her 
and sobbed, clutching at her dress and 
moaning. They were only little despairing 
children, and God had forgotten them, 
only they clung to each other, deriving, 
maybe, just a touch of hope and comfort 
from the touch of each other’s warm little 
hands. 

Lower and lower sank the sun, the 
shadow of the great hill stretched right 
across the gully, blotting out the outlines 
of the hills beyond; a chill wind came up 
from the south, and the birds and insects 
began chirping their good-bye to the day. 
They seemed to say to Jenny there was no 
hope for the little children, none whatever. 
Then the sun sank behind the hills, and 
the stars came out one by one. It wasn’t 
any good to go on, she hadn’t the faintest 
notion where home lay now; it wasn’t 
down in the gully beyond mein, and they 
might just as well stay where they were 
till—till—till what ? In her weariness and 
bitter disappointment the little maid could 
hardly say what she expected to come next, 
only she knew she was very weary, so weary 
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she hardly seemed to notice the boys 
sobbing, hardly seemed to care if they 
did cry. How could she help them when 
she was weary and aching, and her throat 
was parched and dry, and the hunger was 
become a gnawing pain. 

Then she roused herself. How cruel 
she was, how wicked to be unkind to her 
little brothers! Perhaps that was why 
God was punishing her so dreadfully. And 
then she wondered vaguely and childishly 
why He hurt the boys too, and why He 
didn’t take them safe home, that great God 
who lived beyond the sky. It wouldn’t 
have been much for Him to do, and clearly 
she saw that she must have been very 
naughty indeed when He did not do it. 

And with the darkness came the cold. 
On the top of the hill here it blew very 
chill, and she made another effort, and 
with much persuasion induced the tired 
little boys to move on just a little way over 
the shoulder of the hill till they got the 
trunk of a big gum-tree between them and 
the cutting wind. They were too weary 
to gather brac ken, too worn out to do any- 
thing but snuggle up as close to each 
other as they could among the roots of 
the great tree, and Jenny, with her own 
shortcomings large before her eyes—she 
had brought them to this—took off both 
her skirts, leaving herself only her lilac 
print pinafore, and wrapped them round 
her brothers. They dropped off, sobbing 
themselves to sleep, and she did not 
remind them of their prayers: she was 
glad they should sleep ; but for herself she 
knelt down and prayed; and she did not 
pray this time that God would not make 
her father angry—if only he came she did 
not mind whether he were angry or not. 
But when she came to lie down beside the 
boys she was so cold their closeness did 
not seem to warm her, and she slept and 
wakened and slept again, and hardly 
remembered where she was, except that 
always strong upon her was the over- 
powering sense that she was responsible 
for the boys: she must take care of them 
she must be good to them. 

Morning came, and brought the April 
sunshine again, the sunshine that was not 
strong enough to take the chill out of the 
air, and the children ate gum-leaves, and 
pulled up bracken roots and sucked at 
them to stay the cravings of hunger; and 
then—Jenny could hardly have told how— 
she only dimly remembered they had 
laboriously climbed down hill—she found 
herself stooping down over a water-hole in 
a creek, sucking up the pleasant cool 
water eagerly, holding tight on to Bill lest 
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he should fall in. And then again she 
lost consciousness, and remembered only 
dimly struggling through dense scrub till 
the sun went down again and the stars 
came out in the sky, and it was time for 
her to say her prayers again and take off 
her clothes and wrap up the boys in them. 
There was a strange aching in her limbs; 
it was so cold—so cold, and they were too 
tired to move any farther, too weary even 
to be frightened, when there was a great 


crashing in the scrub alongside. It might 
be the bunyip; it might be a wolf; it 
might be anything. Jenny only half 


raised herself and put a protecting arm 
across her brothers. She could do no 
more. If God wouldn’t take care of them 
they ’d have to die. 

And when the sun got up next morning, 
he found his way under the tangled fern 
and undergrowth down by the creek, and 
touched the children’s faces and roused 
them again; but they were too tired to 
go on, too tired to move even, too tired 
to be surprised, even though they saw 
close beside them the red calf and the 
poley cow’s black and white heifer calf 
that they had gone out to look for in the 
rain years and years ago. The boys were 
fairly warm in their sister's clothes, and 
they lay and stared up at the blue sky 
which peeped down at them through the 
branches, and Jenny was too sick and 
worn to notice anything. Here were the 
calves—oh yes, here they were; but she 
was numbed with cold, and could only 
think how they were lost—lost, and the 
water-rats would eat them like they had 
the man down by Naring Creek. 

In the distance was a shouting of men’s 
voices, and Jenny stirred a little. The 
boys took no notice, it seemed to have 
nothing to do with them; then she sat up, 
and the sounds came nearer. Oh, yes, of 
course, they were looking for the calves, 
and dad would be that waxy—but—but the 
boys—they wanted their dinner, and she 
tried to cooey, but it seemed as if the 
sound was lost in her throat. She tried 
again, and then the thought came to her 
that these might be bad men, robbers, and 
she cowered down, and put her arm across 
the little boys. Nearer came the men’s 
shouting — nearer, nearer. The scrub 
parted just in front of them, and a huge 
man—he seemed huge to the frightened 
child—a man with a big black beard, stood 
in front of them, looking down at them 
with pitying eyes 

“« Jumping Jehoshaphat ! !” 
‘‘Here are the kiddies! 
the Lord! 


he cried. 
Alive, too, by 
Pass the word to Brooke there.” 
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Then Jenny dimly understood that all 
was well, and that this bearded man did 
not intend to hurt them. He was calling 
for their father, and the old fear of him 
welled up in her heart. 

“‘I’m real sorry, real sorry!” she 
gasped. ‘“‘I didn’t go for to lose ’em! 
He’ll be waxy—he’ll be that waxy!” 

““Bless my soul alive!” The man 
made one step forward and picked her up 
in his arms. ‘‘ Poor little lass, don’t be 
afeard. Dad’s pretty nigh mad at the 
thought on losing ye! And _ she’s 
gived her clothes to the little uns an’ is 
pretty nigh perished. A brave little lass!” 

They came crowding up then—men 
from all sides, it seemed to Jenny, looking 
on with dim frightened eyes, and they 
shouted and cheered, and her father came 
through and took her in his arms and 
kissed her. Waxy? Oh, no; dad wasn’t 
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waxy—he was sobbing, great strong man 
as he was, just like little Bill himself. 

And they bore them home in triumph. 
It was only over the hill there, only just 
over the hill, and for the first time in all 
her hard little life Jenny found herself 
petted and cosy and warm, drinking broth 
and warm tea, and at leisure to sit and 
look into the glowing coals without any 
duties on her shoulders, nothing whatever 
to do but to lie still and be happy. 

“The calves, dad,” she said at last— 
“the calves—did you see ’em all right ? 
Did you get ’em?” 

“1 they calves!” said the man, and 
he stroked the sandy head. “I ’ve 
gotten you, an’ that’s best. 
two blasted calves!” 

And when Jenny said her prayers that 
night, she felt God had indeed been good 
to her. 


D—— they 


HER FATHER CAME THROUGH AND TOOK HER IN HIS ARMS AND KISSED 








A WILD UNEARTHLY SHRIEK RANG FROM THE UNHAPPY WRETCH, 
WRITHING I THAT FEARFUL TORTURE, 


See Sadthu the Dacort.”’ 





